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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence 1. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 1s published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 


8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
@ate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other wimilar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
ven Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ubhishin House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


The state banquet of Universalist Lay- 
men of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held Thursday, Nov. 7, in the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass. 
Tickets, seventy-five cents, Reservations 
are made by remitting ticket money to 
Mrs. Erna P. Dexter, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Make remittances payable 
to the Laymen’s Committee. The dead 
line is Monday, Nov. 4, at noon. Extra 
tickets may be secured by remitting cost 
to Mrs. Dexter. 

At 5.30, fellowship period in men’s par- 
lor. Dinner at 6.80. Vote on officers for 
ensuing year at 7.15. At 7.30 assembly 
divides into groups for a discussion period. 
Group A—‘‘Men’s Clubs.” Group B— 
“The Minister.” Group C—‘‘The Church 
and Social Action.” 

At 9.10 general assembly in auditorium 
to hear a layman’s reaction to the Wash- 
ington Convention. To accommodate 
those coming from distant points every 
effort will be made to close the meeting 
at 9.30. 
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DR. MARVIN REPLIES TO THE 
PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


In common with other clergymen in the 
country, Dr, R. K. Marvin, pastor of Grace 
Universalist Church, Franklin, Mass., re- 
ceived a personal letter from President 
Roosevelt asking his opinion of recent 
legislation enacted by the government as 
it works out in this section of New Eng- 
land. Dr. Marvin has answered the letter 
to this effect: 

He has nothing but praise for the new 
Social Security legislation providing for old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and crippled children, and also the Works 
Program for our unemployed. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that New England tex- 
tiles had been hard hit by the unfair com- 
petition with Japan and our own Southern 
States, and by the processing tax, which 
discriminates against New England in 
favor of the western farmer and has brought 
our textiles to a low state. 

He referred to the unhappy visit and 
speeches of Secretary Wallace in New 
England, which made a bad matter worse. 
Another fading New England industry re- 
ferred to by the local minister in his letter 
is the shipping industry. With unsurpassed 
facilities in the harbors and rivers of our 
Atlantic seaboard, most of our products 
are carried in foreign ships and the Stars 
and Stripes have been nearly driven off 
the high seas by alien competition. This 
is the fault of no particular administra- 
tion, but of Western senators and con- 
gressmen who stubbornly legislate against 
any financial aid to the American merchant 
marine and cannot see beyond the confines 
of their own farms. This sad condition 
will not be remedied until petty politicians 
are succeeded by statesmen with vision 
wide enough to further the interests of 
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the United States as a whole, rather than 
their own little section of it. 

Dr. Marvin feels that things are slightly 
better in Franklin, whose principal in- 
dustry is textiles, he wrote the President. 
He did not attempt to forecast the future, 
but stated that wages have not materially 
increased, while the cost of living has in- 
creased. As for the well-intentioned ERA, 
Dr. Marvin wrote he had personally in- 
terviewed many employers and employes, 
and while finding some in both classes who 
favored it, and felt they had been benefited, 
the majority in both classes were op- 
posed. 

He deprecated the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to balance the budget, and in- 
timated that it is the first duty of the na- 
tion to set the example to the individual of 
living within one’s income. In the mean- 
time, a vast debt is rolling up to burden 
the shoulders of future generations. 

One thing referred to in his letter by 
Dr. Marvin has not been mentioned by 
many of the clergy. That is, the agitation 
of the present Administration against pub- 
lic utilities and holding companies. While 
undoubtedly there have been acute abuses 
here, and a house-cleaning in certain di- 
rections is needed, there has been no dis- 
crimination between the properly con- 
ducted and the improper utilities. 

The result is, wrote Dr. Marvin, that 
the income from invested funds in utilities 
on the part of schools, colleges, churches, 
charities and insurance companies, as well 
as individuals, has been needlessly and 
ruthlessly reduced. Dr. Marvin informed 
the President that Dr. Oliver Dean 
founded Dean Academy on money he had 
made in the Manchester, N. H., Amoskeag 
Mill, one of the largest in New England, 
and recently forced to close. Many of 
the other investments of Dean Academy 
were in utilities which have depreciated in 
value and issues because of the needless 
agitation against utilities —Woonsocket 
Call. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 


Rev. W. H. Skeels is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Rev. Burte B. Gibbs is minister of All 
Souls Universalist Church, Portland, Me. 


He has just been elected a trustee of the 
Publishing House. 


James Peter Warbasse is president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
and a member of the Centra! Committee 
of the International Cooperative Alliance. 


_Rev. Joseph Barth is minister of Chan- 
ning Church (Unitarian), Newton, Mass. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Convention in the Days of Our Power 


N 1853 James M. Usher of Boston brought out a 
book called “U.S. Convention of Universalists.”’ 

On the title page is printed: “Twelve Sermons 
Delivered During the Session of the United States 
Convention of Universalists in the city of New York, 
September 15th and 16th, 1853. Together with a 
Portrait of the Author of Each Sermon.” 

The book is on good paper, printed in clear type, 
well spaced, and has a cloth binding in gilt. There are 
twelve steel engravings. 

It is significant that such a book could be issued. 
There must have been power in a church that could 
produce it. 

The portraits, as Usher calls them, add to this 
impression of power. They are of the twelve conven- 
tion preachers, T. P. Abell, Otis A. Skinner, A. A. 
Miner, W. H. Ryder, Hosea Ballou 2d, Eben. Fisher, 
I. D. Williamson, A. G. Laurie, Samuel P. Skinner, 
G. W. Montgomery, Thomas Whittemore and Moses 
Ballou. ‘The likenesses are pronounced good by the 
best judges,” said Usher. Certainly they are good 
enough to enable us easily to imagine, as we look at 
them, that we are in the presence of men of real in- 
tellect and piety. 

For example, what a face looks at us from the 
portrait of A. A. Miner. There is no long beard to 
conceal the features, as was the case later on. Here 
is Miner in his powerful, confident youth. He preached 
on “Christ the Heir of the World.” ‘The Skinners 
have clean-cut features. They are great advocates of 
truth, economic, social, religious, artistic. The face of 
Otis A. Skinner in the book is the face of an intellectual 
man, and he is preaching on all kinds of truth as con- 
sistent and harmonious. 

The occasional sermon by Abell was on “Our 
Purpose,” and Frank Hall himself could hardly have 
done better for short sentences with a punch in them. 
One gets the impression of true eloquence in spite of 
the barrier of type and the lapse of eighty-two years. 

There were six meetings held simultaneously the 
second night of the convention, in the Orchard Street 
Church, in the Bleecker Street Church, in the Murray 
Street Church, in the hall of the Medical College, in 
Brooklyn, and in Williamsburg. And there were five 
meetings held simultaneously the first night after the 
occasional sermon given in Metropolitan Hall in the 


afternoon. That suggests people enough to support 
these meetings, and the fact is that in those days all 
the assembly places used for convention preaching 
were crowded. There was power revealed by the 
convention crowd. 

In the preface someone, probably Usher, writes: 
“Tt is questionable whether in any of the various de- 
nominations, there is a Convention whose annual 
meetings call together so large a number and from 
such distant parts of the country.” 

He says that the question is often asked, why a 
body with no special ecclesiastical power and exer- 
cising no particular contro] over the different state 
organizations, should attract such numbers. He says 
that it is because the attention is devoted not so much 
to legislation as to preaching, to the worship of God, 
and to social offices. Thus, eighty-two years ago we 
find held up as the objects of the Convention, instruc- 
tion, worship and social intercourse. He expresses 
the hope that never will the United States Convention 
let business usurp the place given to religious meetings. 

It is a fair question as to whether delegates and 
visitors to a modern religious convention are not more 
interested in the business than in anything else. 
When some question of polity is up and a debate is 
expected the meeting-places are packed. It would be 
easy to argue from this fact that people are less re- 
ligious today than formerly, but this does not follow. 
They have a different idea of religion. And they ex- 
press religion in a different way. 

The sermons of the New York Convention of 
1853 are great sermons from the standpoint of those 
days, but only the antiquarian finds them of interest 
now. 

It is futile business to try to grind our grain with 
the water that has gone over the mill-wheel. 

As we meet in Washington we shall be tempted 
to dwell on the changes and to note only the losses. 
We shall look at great centers like Boston and New 
York, and realize that the Universalists have gone. 
Especially shall we think of the dreams of young A. A. 
Miner as having vanished in thin air. But the more 
discerning will see also the gains. The band of Uni- 
versalists that is left is much more faithful and is far 
better organized. It is a Gideon’s band. It is a long 
way from being blotted out. And, like Presbyterians, 
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Methodists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and the 
others, the Universalists as a whole see that the day 
of sectarianism is ended and that it is stupid to try to 
revive it. We have come upon a time when a man 
like E. Stanley Jones can issue a ringing call, “Chris- 
tians of America, Unite!’ And he sketches a form of 
organization almost as simple as that put out by Dr. 
Tomlinson a few years ago—“where all the local 
loyalties, faiths and customs can be kept and yet all 
work together.” 

We have enough to reproach ourselves for unques- 
tionably, but not for any honest attempt to bring 
Christians together or to promote understanding 
among the sects. The imitators of the men of 1853 are 
simply small boys walking around in their fathers’ 
rubber boots. 

Vision, courage, statesmanship, and true Chris- 
tian piety are needed in our churches today as they 
always have been needed, and in our judgment we 
shall not call for them in vain. 


* * 


THE CURSE IN THE COLOPHON* 


T is risky business for an author who has a field 
in which he is a master, to enter one which calls 
for a totally different technique. Many an author 

has come a cropper trying it. But Goodspeed, the 
famous New Testament scholar, apparently has done 
it successfully. He has turned from translation, 
exegesis, history, essays, sermons, to fiction. He has 
written ‘““The Curse in the Colophon,” a mystery story 
and a love story set down in the special field of the 
author. 

The publishers deemed it wise to publish Web- 
ster’s definition of colophon on the jacket of the book: 
‘An inscription placed at the end of a book or manu- 
script, often containing facts relative to its production, 
as the printer’s name, the place and date of publica- 
tion, ete.” 

The book throws light on the romantic history of 
old manuscripts, how they are preserved through the 
centuries, how they come to light, the fascinating 
business of deciphering them, and the trade that has 
grown up in them. 

The story revolves around the search for a de- 
posit of beautiful manuscripts supposed to have been 
saved by a monk from the destruction of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1458. The directions for the 
search came from the colophons which turned up 
miraculously here and there, and from the facts dis- 
closed by examination of manuscripts under the rays 
of an ultra violet lamp. 

The good angel of the party is a cultured Amer- 
ican gentleman who owns a yacht. The villains are 
two Greeks hot on the same trail. The search goes 
from Switzerland to Italy, and through the Adriatic 
past Constantinople to an almost inaccessible monas- 
tery high on the cliffs which border a lonely part of 
the Black Sea. We do not intend to do more than 
hint at the denouement. But we caught ourselves 
forgetting that we were planning to do an editorial 


*The Curse in the Colophon. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Willett Clark and Company: Chicago and New York. 1935. 
Price $2.00. 


about the book, and reading happily straight through. 
We were surprised also by noticing that we went back 
to the book the day after we finished it to reread 
parts. 

The steady, normal growth of the love of two 
cultivated people for each other, the background of 
scholarship, the travel with people who know the 
ground, and a real story, make it a delightful book. 
Tastes not too much spoiled by sex spices and condi- 
ments will see that this book finds its place in the sun. 


* * 


THE FIGHT AGAINST THE BILLBOARD 


HE Massachusetts Billboard Defense Committee, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, has issued an appeal 
for funds to fight the appea! of the national 
bill-posting companies in the United States Supreme 
Court. These companies have been beaten year after 
year, in court after court, but will not give in. Every 
court has sustained the right of a state and its cities 
and towns to make laws effectively restricting bill- 
boards. These huge companies insist that there is 
no right. They contend that wherever they can hire 
space, whether on Pike’s Peak or along the banks of 
our loveliest rivers, there they can set their signs. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court unani- 
mously upheld the Massachusetts law, and recognized 
“the protection of scenic beauty from advertising on 
private property.” 

If the Massachusetts law is upheld in Wash- 
ington, the way will be open for all the other states 
and cities to control this evil. Therefore the fight is 
one that concerns us all. 


* * 


SANCTIONS VERSUS NO SANCTIONS 
F a thug is killing a man, a Christian might very 
it easily say: “Interference means bloodshed.” 

A realist might very well reply: ‘““Not to inter- 
fere means bloodshed.” We find it hard to be patient 
with the Christianity that dodges responsibility of any 
kind-—individual, church or world responsibility. 
We find it hard to be patient with the people who throw 
all the obstacles they can in the way of collective ac- 
tion against evil, and then take refuge in a God “who 
out of seeming evil still educeth good.’ We prefer 
Paul, the militant apostle, to the Saul who at the 
stoning of Stephen was standing by and ‘‘consenting”’ 
to the death. 

All this relates to the doctrinaires who set up an 
ideal of never using force to curb evil, and yet expect 
an ordered society to evolve. 

More than anything else just now we need settle- 
ment of international differences by international 
law, international court proceedings, international 
verdicts and the execution of those verdicts. If we 
do not get these international agencies toward which 
the world is moving, we shall wreck ourselves with our 
high explosives and poison gases. 

We are moving toward an ordered world. The 
nations of the world, coming out of their isolation, 
have started collective action. And a lot of the idezl- 
ists in the churches, who ought to be helping them, are 
washing their hands of the business because the pro- 
cedure calls for a sheriff as well as for a judge. Verily 
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the saints have their mission, but the kind-hearted 
roughneck with some common sense is more needed 


just now. 
x O* 


JEWS TO THE RESCUE OF THE CHURCHMAN 


E consider the statement of Rabbi Sidney E- 
Goldstein, chairman of the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of 

American Rabbis, about the suit against The Church- 
man so important that we publish it here: 
If the verdict is sustained and if Mr. Hess insists 
upon executing judgment against The Churehman a 
number of Jews will form themselves into a committee 
to collect funds to assist The Churchman to cover the 
damages awarded Mr. Hess. We shall do this because of 
our deep respect for The Churchman, which, throughout 
its long history, has rendered great service to the re- 
ligious life of America. No religious periodical could 
have done more to build up a finer type of relationship 
between racial and religious groups, and no paper 
could have been more courageous and intelligent in 
the crusade against indecency upon the screen. When 
the verdict was rendered and Mr. Hess awarded $10,000 
punitive and $200 compensatory damages we urged Mr. 
Hess to accept the verdict as a vindication of himself 
and not to attempt to collect the damages. Mr. Hess, 
it seems, refused to do this. 

This whole episode, dark and sinister as it un- 
doubtedly is, has made a bright and shining page in 
the history of religion. Catholics have helped The 
Churchman. Now the Jews, with crushing burdens 
upon them for their persecuted fellow religionists, 
leap into the fight. It makes us proud and happy to 
be in the work of organized religion. But the work is 
not yet finished. We must not relax our efforts to 


raise more money. 
* * 


THE DOOM OF THE CHURCH 


HE end of the Christian Church and of the Uni- 
versalist branch of the Christian Church has 
been pronounced many times. Still the church 

goeson. In our day the voices declaring the end to be 
at hand are insistent. Still the church goes on. 

Before the Suffolk West Association of Congre- 

gationalists recently, the Rev. Raymond Calkins, 


-D. D., of Cambridge dealt with this subject, and said 


in substance that the church need be concerned about 
the question of rendering its basic service to society, 
and about nothing else. From the beginning there 
have been lugubrious prophecies. From the begin- 
ning there has been persistent vitality. He declared 
that the church had gone on not for lack of direful 
prophecies, or hostile critics, not because its members 
were perfect or because it had not made great blun- 
ders, but because in man there is a need of simple, 
human, helpful friendliness, and the church has minis- 
tered to that need, there is need in the human heart 
of some satisfying explanation of the riddle of exist- 
ence, and the church has given it, and there is need 
of helping men get rid of the sense of unworthiness 
and of knowing righteousness, and the church has 
rendered that fundamental service. 

We are not attempting te quote Dr. Calkins, 
whose luminous, uplifting address was not reported, 
but it was a great statement of the service of the 


church as a friend, as an interpreter and as a savior 
from sin. 

There is no question about the future of an or- 
ganization that renders these great services to the 
race. We do not need to worry about this church 
or that closing its doors. We need to worry only if 
our churches are not centers of friendliness, if we 
cannot give help that is intellectually satisfying and if 
we have no clean-cut conviction of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong and our ability to make right 
prevail. 

We add to confusion by talking confusion. 
We multiply doubt by always expressing doubt. 
We paralyze our gospel by substitutions for the gospel. 

If God be for us who can be against us? If 
truth is on the scaffold and wrong is on the throne, 
have we forgotten all our history, and how many times 
that scaffold has swayed the future? 

If we have come to believe that the chicane is 
uncertain and the church outgrown, if we cannot 
give clear, warm, friendly help to men and women, 
we have no business to attempt to be guides and leaders 
of others. There is a path to the City of God and 
our business is on that path and not in the ditch. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Those who condone or excuse Nazi and Fascist 
principles and practises are traitors to American ideals. 
A veritable reign of terror exists in Germany. Only 
five months ago seven men died and a woman was 
driven insane under torture by the secret police. 


That a church like that in Peabody, almost down 
and out, can spend $6,000 in repairs says something 
about the leadership. The beautiful old First Parish 
Church in Stoughton, marvelously restored, speaks 
eloquently along the same lines. 


Brother John in The Inquirer gives us the title of a 
book listed as follows: ‘“‘Allestree (Dr. R.). The Causes 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, or an Impartial Survey 
of the Ruins of the Christian Religion.” The significant 
thing is the date, which is 1694. 


The School and Democracy is the theme for 
American Education Week, November 11-17, spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, the 
United States Department of Education and the 
American Legion. 


What is Christianity, the traditional faith of the 
churches which men en masse are laying aside, or the 
faith of Jesus which men are just beginning to discover? 


The English of the Coverdale Bible looks strange 
to us, but the meaning is there: “My flesh and my 
herte fayleth, but God is the strength of my hert.” 


“Education and the Cor Life’ is the special 
subject for November 17, the Sunday of American 
Education Week. 


“We never are going to achieve the golden age,” 
said Herbert Spencer, “‘out of leaden men.” 
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Opening of the Conventions 


Editorial Correspondence 


pete Universalist Conventions which have been 
in session at Washington during the past 
week, began their meetings with blue skies 
ie and bright sunshine. On Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, while motor cars and trains 
were bringing Universalists to the Capital, the eastern 
part of the United States lay bathed in the glory of 
autumn. If we speak and write much of the weather, 
it is because it sets the key, at least for many people. 
The incoming delegates for the Washington meetings 
seemed pitched in the major key. 

As always when Washington is the city chosen for 
the meetings, the South, the North, and the West 
were well represented. A fellow editor, the Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale, of Canon, Ga., who has kept 
The Universalist Herald alive, motored 660 miles in 
two days with Mr. H. D. Moon and Mrs. J. H. Stone- 
cypher, and arrived Saturday. On the same day a 
ear rolled in from Augusta, Me., carrying the Rev. 
and Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, the Rev. George H. 
Welch, and Mrs. Fred S. Rand. They made Balti- 
more at the end of their second day, and had an easy 
forty miles for Saturday morning. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolge- 
ville, which lies north of Little Falls, N. Y., 420 miles 
from Washington, with Miss Jacobson, came down be- 
tween 8 a. m. and 10 p. m. on Thursday, in order to do 
their sightseeing before the sessions began. 

One of the official cars from Boston, driven by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and carrying her chief, Miss Andrews, and 
a part of their exhibit, made the trip in three jumps—a 
short one Thursday afternoon, stopping to see friends 
in Bridgeport, Conn., a long one Friday to the inn at 
Belair, Md., and a mere seventy miles Saturday morn- 
ing, which gave them time to get ready to welcome the 
church school delegates, who poured in steadily on 
Saturday. 

The other official car, which was borrowed by the 
Women’s National Missionary Association from the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, driven by Miss Esther 
Richardson, assistant secretary of the General Con- 
vention, and carrying Miss Dorothy Thomas of the 
W. N. M. A. and Mr. Wm. E. Gardner of the 
Y. P. C. U., made the trip from Boston easily in two 
days, although the springs of the car were heavily tested 
by the documents and reports of three national or- 
ganizations. They broke the journey in New York 
City. 

Among the cars to arrive for Saturday’s meeting 
was another from Maine, which left Thursday from 
Pittsfield and Waterville and carried Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom, Mrs. Lawrence Abbott, Mrs. B. D. McClellan 
and Miss Doris Gilman. 


The Meetings Begin 
The meeting Saturday night under the auspices 
of the General Sunday School Association consisted of 
a glad get-together in the spacious entrance halls of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, a social 
and addresses in the Romaine-van Schaick Room, and 


refreshments in Perkins Hall. The local people were 
in evidence to do the honors, Dr. Perkins and his 
assistant, Miss Eleanor Bonner, taking the lead. Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, whose 
term as moderator of the National Church has just 
expired, but who is still on the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention, with Mrs. 
Ballou, arrived late from two other meetings, but 
they speedily made their presence felt. 

The Rev. Robert Cummins and Miss Eleanor 
Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., and the Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer with a party of four from Ruthven, Canada, 
were the delegates from farthest away. New England 
showed up surprisingly well, in spite of rumors that 
this would be a Convention made up from the South 
and West. 

There were seventy-five people present when the 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker secured attention. Of this 
number fifteen were ministers, twenty-one church 
school teachers and four superintendents. 

Dr. Perkins made a felicitous address of welcome 
which, contrary to the custom of addresses of welcome, 
did not contain any platitudes. He said that as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention he had made the motion to establish a de- 
partment of religious education before the organization 
of the G.S.S. A. He said also that, while he did not 
care to argue the question as to whether the conven- 
tion of the G. 8. S. A. should now amend their con- 
stitution to become a department of the united church 
instead of a separate body, if they did so he would 
always be happy to think that the action was taken in 
Washington and in the National Church. 

The Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, Mass., 
president of the G. S. S. A., introduced Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, the executive officer of the Association, 
who conducted a most stimulating and interesting 
symposium. The speakers were the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. H. S. Latham 
of Newark, N. J., Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham of 
Augusta, Me., Mr. Walker, the Rev. Tracy Pullman 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Laurence C. Staples, 
director of young people’s work in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington. Each spoke briefly and effec- 
tively on successful new projects in church school 
work. 

Speaking of vacation church schools, Mr. Chat- 
terton said that one could accomplish more in two 
or three weeks in such a school than in all the rest 
of the church year. In New Hampshire 1,054 teachers 
gave their services in 1934, and 7,769 pupils were en- 
rolled. 

Mr. H.S. Latham, the New York publisher, vice- 
president of the Macmillan Company, made a witty 
speech about the Church School News, a project in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark. Boys of fifteen or 
sixteen, who were sick and tired of conventional 


courses of study in the church school, were roused to | 


new life and interest getting out a monthly paper for 
the whole school. 


Mrs. Cunningham described a project in dramat- 
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ics for young people between twenty and thirty—a 
period when many drop out of church school work. 
“Not how many plays, but how well we can present 
them,” she stated as the policy. 

Mr. Walker told of the cooperative work with the 
Congregational church across the way from his church 
in Waltham. First the two churches pooled resources 
in a retreat for teachers, held at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. Then the two churches cooperated in a six- 
months’ conference on “The Personal Religion of the 
Teacher,” conducted by an outside speaker. A suc- 
cessful series of Socratic discussions was cited as a 
project in adult education. 

Mr. Pullman told of bringing in the head of the 
research department of the public schools of Cleveland 
to study their church school work and report. He de- 
scribed the report as a center shot. There is a new 
constructive movement in Cleveland now to modern- 
ize educational methods, build courses naturally with 
the help of the pupils, and democratize all the train- 
ing. A committee on student cooperation and morale 
is doing fine work. 

Mr. Staples discussed an exhibit showing a 
Panorama of Unitarianism, soon to be published. 
A Congregational church took the idea and improved 
it by making it a student project. 

Miss Andrews read a description of a retreat for 
church school workers, written by Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning, who was detained. 


Sunday Services 

Whatever the program committees may decide, 
psychologically the sermon on the opening Sunday of 
Convention week is the occasional sermon. Dr. Per- 
kins had a full church. Dr. Harned and his choir 
were at their best. Dr. van Schaick, pastor emeritus, 
read the scriptures and made the prayer. As a 
preacher, Dr. Perkins was at his best. His sermon 
is in this issue. A delightful informal reception fol- 
lowed the morning services—entirely spontaneous, 
showing how large a part the reunion of all friends 
plays in the success of such gatherings. 

The church school held a service in the church 
itself at 10 a.m. Miss Eleanor Bonner conducted the 
service, which was a model of reverence and sim- 
plicity. Miss Ruth G. Downing of Tokyo made a 
beautiful little address to the children. The subject, 
“Building Bridges,” ran through everything—hymn, 
reading, prayer, music, address. 

For example, the hymn was: 


The world, dear Lord, is very large, with people far 


apart; 

Yet all alike, whate’er their needs, are children of Thy 
heart. 

And though some live in foreign climes, or islands of 
the sea, 


One family tie unites them still and they belong to Thee. 


Grant us to live as children should, who heed one 
Father’s call, 

And, round one common place of prayer, desire the 
good of all. 

So help us serve each other, Lord, whate’er our race or 
clan, 

That through our love for each may come the brother- 
hood of man. 


Professor MacLean of St. Lawrence conducted 
the adult class after the church school worship period. 
He discussed the gap between religious ideals and 
the machinery we have set up in behalf of them. His 
prophetic voice should be heard at every convention 
and by all the people. 

Other church school leaders conducted classes for 
the different grades. 

At the evening service in the National Memorial 
Church the Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, delivered an address on “The Spiritual 
Foundations of American Life.’ It was probably 
the most profoundly philosophical address of the 
Convention, and held the closest attention of the con- 
gregation. The quiet manner and noble idealism of the 
speaker, who appeared like a well-equipped, high- 
minded university professor, captured everybody ex- 
cept those partisans who came convinced that he was 
a dangerous revolutionary. 

He described the growth of the Protestant tradi- 
tion in America, and the profound modification which 
has come through the increase in population and 
modern science and economics. A new philosophy 
of devil-take-the-hindmost has seemed to prevail. It 
is the business of religion to give that sense of direc- 
tion which is the important thing in economics and 
science. 

Mr. Wallace described an optimistic belief in 
progress as a false religion. He insisted on the ac- 
ceptance of science, but said something infinite and 
eternal lies back of all phenomena. It seems, he said, 
as if the greater part of church people had gone after 
false gods—capitalism, humanism, socialism, fas- 
cism.- The church has nothing to do with any tem- 
porary, finite systems or nationalistic ambitions. 
Members, individually, may espouse these causes, but 
the church should give a sense of direction. 

In closing the speaker discussed a problem 
which he said ought to interest Universalists—how 
diversity may enrich unity and unity enrich diver- 
sity. 

The church was crowded. Dr. Perkins con- 
ducted the service, which was full of beauty, and the 
full vested choir took part. 

Je ViASe 


ALL SOULS 
Maria L. Drew 


The world is touched with mellow gold 
As comes All-Saints. 

Perhaps it is from halos clear 

That round those sacred brows enfold, 

Since there the Blessed Ones draw near. 


But still more dear that next kind Day, 
Benign All-Souls, 

When friendly Heaven keeps open feast, 

With all at home, no child astray, 

Alike with God, no great or least. 


Among All-Saints one may not win 
To even a lowly place, 

But may there not be room within 
All-Souls’ enfolding grace? 
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Frederic Williams Perkins 


I am come not to destroy but to fulfill... . ForI 
say unto you that except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.— Matt. 
So IU enol ZAD. 


ms) HAT utterance of Jesus will vake on fresh sig- 
nificance if we realize the situation that 
called it forth. 

To many of his hearers Jesus seemed to 
be a destroyer. That was inevitable. It happens in 
the case of every liberator. It happened in the case 
of Jesus. The first effect of preaching a religion of 
spiritual freedom was to discredit the religion of ec- 
clesiastical tradition, made sacred by long association. 
The conservative friends of such religion were shocked, 
and its unspiritual foes noisily acclaimed Jesus as one 
of themselves. ‘‘Every liberal movement,’’ as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said, “‘has its lunatic fringe.” 

Now Jesus regarded himself as a builder and only 
incidentally a destroyer, and it was to free himself 
from the charge of being primarily a destroyer that he 
uttered his bold and far-reaching statement. Not to 
destroy what had gone before but to fulfill it, had he 
come. He went farther and announced that he was 
offering not an easier way to the kingdom of heaven 
but a harder. Traditional religion was too easy— 
that was his objection. It short-circuited the more 
binding demands of the higher law. “Except your 
righteousness shall exceed’”’ it will gain nothing. That 
was the something more that liberal religion demanded. 

The situation which confronted Jesus confronts 
every religious liberator. He must be primarily a ful- 
filler of truth and only secondarily a destroyer of error. 
He must do more than put a new truth in place of the 
old. He must fulfill the truth that was in the old. 
Otherwise his intellectual progress registers no spiritual 
gain. 

This is so because of a fact which some liberals 
fail to understand, viz., that at the heart of any great 
religious conviction that has long possessed the minds 
of men is a truth more fundamental and more perma- 
nent than the misconceptions with which it may be 
traditionally associated. That is why the misconcep- 
tions live—not because men perversely prefer error 
rather than truth, but because the central truth has 
invested the associated error with something of its 
own sacredness. To liberate that central and abiding 
truth, to fulfill its thwarted possibilities, to make it 
more persuasive and compelling, not merely to destroy 
its irrational formulation, is the controlling purpose 
of the liberal who leads any spiritual advance. 

The power of Christianity resides ultimately in 
certain basic convictions and experiences that con- 
serve the continuity of Christian faith beneath changes 
of thought. The power of any truer, more liberal 
formulation must derive from a greater fulfillment 
of what those convictions and experiences essentially 


*Sermon preached at the opening of General Convention 
week, on Sunday, October 20, 1935, in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. 


mean. It must come from a deeper immersion in their 
life-giving stream. Merely to discard the old forms 
without a fresh sharing in the convictions that pro- 
duced them is to break the continuity of the Christian 
faith, not to clarify and fulfill it. No increase of 
spiritual power goes along with the intellectual gain. 
May not the curious futility of much that passes for 
liberal religion today be thereby explained? 

Except you shall exceed in the realm of religious 
reality—that sets the inexorable standard for one who 
professes to be a liberal Christian. The great central 
faiths must mean all that they have meant to the 
traditional Christian—and more. God must mean 
something more when He is no longer identified with 
outmoded notions of the method of creation or of His 
relation to the world. Christ must mean something 
more when theories of his person, whether ancient or 
modern, are not set up as tests of discipleship. The 
Holy Spirit must mean something more when it is no 
longer an impossible person in a fictitious Trinity. 
The Kingdom of God must mean more resplendently 
the realm of the Divine sway when it is not merely a 
retreat from human struggle and achievement; and 
Hell must mean something more when it is rejected 
as the torture-chamber of a vindictive Judge. In this 
something more, expressed in a more exceeding devo- 
tion to the truths which lie beneath the destroyed 
errors, the liberal Christian is a disciple of him who 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. 


I 


Apply this principle of fulfillment to the changed 
thought concerning God, which is the region of greatest 
changes in religious thinking today. 

Speaking broadly, without qualifications, the 
traditional idea of God was that of a Being apart from 
His world. As its creator and sustainer He operated 
from without. Now and then He invaded it and in- 
terrupted its natural processes through events called 
“miracles.” Such invasions were the signs of His in- 
terest, sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile, in a 
world which, except for such invasions, possessed little 
or no divine significance. As an object of worship 
and adoration He was King, Sovereign, Lord. The 
great words were duty, responsibility, obedience. 

It was a magnificent conception that gave to life 
a majestic background. While there was dread and 
often terror in it al], men had a sense of protection 
and stability as they lifted up their eyes unto the hills 
from whence came their help. In the words of the 
old hymn: 

Under the shadow of Thy throne 

Thy saints have dwelled secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 

And Thy defense is sure. 


How different is the ruling thought of God today! 
Again speaking broadly, without qualifications, He is 
conceived as living intimately in His world, creating 
and sustaining it from within. “God is love’—but 
we often fail to appreciate the profound utterance that 
follows: “he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God 
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and God in him.” There is a twentieth-century idea 
stated by a first-century seer—that God is in the 
world in the most familiar and universal of human 
experiences. 

Many of the new definitions of God are attempts 
to express that ruling idea. He is termed, for example, 
“the sum of the _ personality-producing forces.” 
Vague as this sounds, its very vagueness results from an 
effort to get away from the old idea of a localized Being, 
remote from the world, and to express 

A sense of Something here more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things. 


Such a general conception is bound to affect all 
our religious interests. Worship, for instance, ex- 
presses the fellowship of kindred spirits rather than 
Oobeisance to a far-off Lord. The great words are 
freedom, self-reliance, voluntary cooperation. The 
ideal of religion today is to make God seem one of us 
as we do the day’s work. 

All this we may rightly regard as an inspiring en- 
largement of our thought of God, one of the marks of 
liberal religion. Yet, according to Jesus’ principle of 
fulfillment, it indicates no religious advance unless it 
gathers into itself and fulfills what was true in the old. 

Take it in regard to worship. One of the most 
significant and auspicious signs of the times is the 
growing insistence on worship as the supreme function 
of the church. Yet I sometimes fear that there is not 
a clear recognition of the primary condition of cap- 
turing its elusive spirit. It is not merely a matter of 
suitable architectural setting, enriched liturgy, ex- 
pressive music, dignified posture, and other forms of 
ecclesiastical good manners. It is needless for me to 
say how highly the minister of the National Memorial 
Church values all these important adjuncts. But 
they will not create the mood of worship. It is not 
enough to say that the form must be subordinate to 
the spirit. What will induce the spirit? Nothing 
other, or less, I am sure, than a primary conviction of 
the presence of an objective God, who is not only in us 
and through us but above us as well. Grant all that 
is true in our thought of God as “Something far more 
deeply interfused.” Grant that no sanctuary can 
confine the presence of Him who is present everywhere. 
Yet the God who is everywhere is always as a living 
experience found somewhere. To make the church 
supremely that somewhere is the distinctive function 
of worship. If we think of the eternal other-than-our- 
selves waiting for us to become conscious of His per- 
petual presence, then the symbolism of worship is not 
mere religious esthetics, but an aid to the supreme 
creative act of the human spirit, “the practise of the 
presence of God.” 

There is hardly anything that our religious think- 
ing needs more today than that quality of spiritual 
austerity that was over-emphasized in the thinking of 
yesterday. It is what is suggested by the old Biblical 
phrase, ‘the fear of the Lord.’’ Call it reverence or 
respect as more truly expressive of the idea. That 
idea is that the ultimate reality in the world is a 


Power that not only entreats us but commands us, 
whose immutable ways we must strive to understand, 
to which we must ultimately conform. The soul of 
the universe will have the last word. Our splendid 
freedom, the sign of our divinity, is freedom to choose 
our compulsions. 

This is no plea for going back to the Calvinistic 
idea of the Divine Sovereignty. It is a plea for ful- 
filling it in the larger thought of God today. God, 
to be sure, is not a despot, whose uncertain favor we 
must cringingly beseech; but neither is He the elected 
president of a democracy, placed in office by our 
votes. Heisa constitutional monarch—constitutional, 
not capricious, bound by the same laws that bind His 
children, but none the less the Sovereign before whose 
majestic presence we bow as well as the Father in 
whose enswathing love we dwell. The defect in the 
old idea of the sovereignty of God was not in the con- 
ception of sovereignty but in the conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty. I do not hesitate to say 
that we need in our religious thinking today a Chris- 
tianized Calvinism, or, if you prefer, a humanized de- 
terminism, achieving its ends through the fully co- 
operating wills of men—what George A. Gordon called 
“the victorious march of the Divine persuasions.’ 
The heart of any vital liberal faith must be respect for 
God’s way of doing things. If our way of doing things 
is to amount to anything, it must be allied with 
that. 

We recognize this without question in the physical 
world. One of the most interesting incidents in the 
building of the Washington Monument was the putting 
in of new and stronger foundations beneath the long 
unfinished structure before the great task of complet- 
ing it was begun. Stability was assured when the 
towering mass was so integrated with the whole 
physical universe that the forces which might other- 
wise conspire to tear it down became a friendly con- 
spiracy to hold it up. The engineer would call it 
harmony with the laws of physics. The religious seer 
might call it harmony with the will of God. They are 
but different ways of saying the same thing. The point 
is that no monument builders would for a moment 
dream of success on any other terms. 

The same condition holds in the world of human 
relationships. The law of good will is as truly wrought 
into the structure of the universe as the law of gravi- 
tation. The effects of flouting it may be slower in 
appearing, but they are just as sure. The world 
today is a laboratory in which that truth is being 
tragically demonstrated. Whatever may be other 
causes of the present chaos, surely one cause has been 
a general refusal even to ask the question: Is there 
any basic pattern to which human affairs must con- 
form? We have been quite sure of what we want. 
But what does God want? If there is anything that 
He wants, it might be well to try to find it out. We 
may make many mistakes in answering the question: 
What is the will of God? But the crowning mistake 
is not to ask it. ‘ 

You see this fuller faith in God as sovereign is 
very pertinent today. The present break-down is not 
because God has forgotten His world, as some think 
in their despair, but because He will not forget it, or 
let go of it, or abdicate His lordship over it. If I were 
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ever tempted to lose faith in God, it would be because 
men went crazy in the pursuit of wealth, flouted 
standards of decency and fair play, ranked commercial 
profits above human well-being, allowed thousands to 
suffer want in the midst of plenty, sought nationalistic 
greatness by methods that ensure war, and conceived 
of peace as only an armed truce—and nothing happened. 
Then indeed one might be tempted to believe that 
God is a negligible factor in this world of ours and has 
nothing fundamentally important to say as to how it 
shall be run. ‘It is a hard way to learn the truth of the 
sovereignty of God. But if we learn it, we have tre- 
mendous re-enforcement in the task of building the 
better world of our inspired dreams. That faith is 
the something more of liberal religion that fulfills the 
old idea of the sovereignty of God. 


II 


Again, see how this principle of fulfillment applies 
to changed ideas regarding the nature of Christ. 

What has been the traditional conception of the 
spiritual significance of Jesus—the quality that made 
him not only Son of man but Son of God? It was 
essentially the idea that he was spiritually unique 
by virtue of characteristics that set him apart from 
our common humanity. However beliefs about him 
might vary, that is what they had in common. A 
unique manner of birth, a unique physical resurrection, 
a power to work miracles impossible to ordinary men— 
in these was his spiritual significance supposed to 
consist. They were the marks of his “divinity.” 
Apart from them his lofty teachings, his noble charac- 
ter, his love for his fellowmen, his unselfish life, his 
loyalty to truth, and his heroic death were indeed 
inspiring human qualities, but they did not make 
him the supreme expression of the character and pur- 
pose of God. To the extent that he was divine he 
was not human, and to the extent that he was human 
he was not divine. It all came down essentially to 
that. 

It needs only the statement of that traditional 
conception to reveal how foreign it is to the liberal way 
of thinking about Jesus. Instead of minimizing his 
humanity we regard it as the divinest thing about him. 
More than that, we relegate any theories about Christ 
to the realm of beliefs of secondary importance. We 
insist that whether they be called orthodox or liberal 
they must not be set up as tests of discipleship. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye have love one toward another.” That was Jesus’ 
test, and it must be ours. And let it be said, in passing, 
that a liberal who sets up as the test of reality his more 
rational ideas, and with intellectual scorn rules out- 
side the pale his conservative brother who possesses 
the spirit of Christ, is as needy of Christian grace as 
was the medieval priest who excommunicated with 
the thumbscrew and the rack. It is merely a politer 
form of the same cruel exclusiveness. 

But when all this is said, we have not said or 
caught the essentially important thing about Jesus. 
Grant his humanity. What is the divine value and sig- 
nificance of that kind of humanity? That is the im- 
portant question. We repeat Matthew Arnold’s lines: 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us see 
If only we can be such men as he. 


But why? Why does that kind of character be- 
come the standard of human excellence and hold the 
place of supreme leadership in our faith and endeavor? 
It is because of what Jesus means Godward as well 
as manward; because by virtue of that character, and 
for no other reason, he is the supreme representative 
of the nature and purpose of God expressed in human 
terms that we can understand. Whatever else God 
is, he is like that. That conviction, more than a 
conception of his humanity by itself, is the source 
of the enduring influence of Jesus in human affairs, 
the reason why, as Emerson said, the name of Jesus 
“ig not so much written as plowed into the history of 
this world.” That conviction was behind the old 
outgrown ideas concerning the “divinity” of Christ. 
It was what men were trying to say, however in- 
adequate or faulty their way of saying it may seem to 
any of us. 

I hold no brief for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but any one who rejects it intelligently should at least 
appreciate the experience that produced that daring 
and enduring structure of reverent thought. Any idea 
that supplants it, if it is to endure as long, must be 
rooted in a deeper sympathy with the old experience. 
Liberal Christianity must believe in it more profoundly 
and say it better, or it marks no spiritual gain. It 
must see in Christ not a cosmic puzzle to be solved, but 
a channel through which the will of God is revealed 
and through which the life of God may lift us into 
fellowship with Himself. 

How that conviction fills fuller of meaning the 
noble phrase, ‘‘the divinity of Christ.”’ It lifts it out 
of the region of futile controversy and transforms it 
into a proclamation of a dynamic faith. It means the 
divinity of all for which Christ stands, the divinity of 
the life-values he incarnated, the divine and uncon- 
querable power of the ideals for which he lived and 
died. As a great liberal, John Baillie, has put it: 


“In committing ourselves to the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity we are not committing ourselves to 
some quaint legend of a by-gone age, nor yet to any be- 
wildering dogma of scholastic fashioning. . . . We are 
committing ourselves to the declaration that love and 
not justice, love and not force, forgiveness and not re- 
quital, giving and not getting, compassion and not 
aloofness, self-spending and not self-seeking, are the 
pillars on which the universe is built. We are embracing 
the faith that love, in howsoever humble guise appearing, 
in whatsoever weakness manifesting itself, is omnipotent 
and that Omnipotence is love. 


Short of that any belief in the divinity of Christ is 
worse than meaningless, and any proclamation of his 
humanity is but an idle phrase. That is the something 
more of liberal religion in which the outgrown tradi- 
tional ideas about Jesus must be fulfilled. 


III 


Once again, the principle of fulfillment should 
apply to our belief in the ultimate victory of good over 
ae which is a distinctive element in the Universalist 

aith. 


It is difficult for us of today to make real, or take 


seriously, the medieval doctrine of an angry and vin- 
dictive God, an implacable Judge who on the last great 
judgment day would consign countless multitudes of 
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His children to endless punishment. It all sounds like 
the blasphemous raving of a disordered mind. How 
did it ever become a basic part of the Christian faith? 
Surely there can be no truth to be fulfilled here. Fi- 
delity to the spirit of Christ would seem to demand 
that the whole outrageous scheme be utterly destroyed 
and consigned to a hotter Inferno than any theologian 
ever imagined. So felt our valiant Universalist 
forebears as they strove mightily to liberate the 
souls of men from the prison-house of that age-long 
terror. 

And yet I make bold to say that that outgrown 
conception expressed a truth that must be absorbed 
into our more rational and humane faith if it is to be 
vital and dynamic. That truth was that life was a 
moral battlefield. Good and evil, God and the Devil, 
were engaged in mortal combat. The majestic picture 
of the Day of Judgment, whose terrible imagery filled 
Christian literature for a thousand years, only drama- 
tized the conviction that at last the armies of the 
good, the hosts of the Lord, would win. The beatific 
vision of that day of triumph might nerve the arm of 
the fighter, but it availed nothing if he slept on the 
post of duty. 

Now what is that but the very essence of any 
faith in the final harmony of all souls with God that is 
more than a spiritual opiate? Grant that the form of 
the faith was crude, opposed to the mind of Christ, a 
libel on the fatherly character of God. It was ex- 
pressed in the form natural to a less humane age in 
human thought and practise. That is why it died. 

Nevertheless it contained an imperishable truth, 
a quality which our lovelier faith sometimes lacks. 
It emphasized not simply the victory but the stern 
conditions of achieving it. The faith in the form in 
which we cherish it today must do the same. Any 
proclamation of the final harmony of all souls with 
God is worse than useless unless it expresses a con- 
fident faith in the deathless power of the spiritual 
forces that are fighting against disharmony now, and a 
dauntless determination to work with them, no matter 
what the odds. It must sound a call to militant heroism 
as we wrestle ‘against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” It must make us 
invincible in the battle which we are helping Invincible 
Love to win. In that conflict God and we stand or fall 
together. 

That was the truth at the heart of the ancient 
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faith. That truth must be absorbed into and fulfilled 
by our faith if it is to do for us what the cruder faith 
did for men in a cruder age. If we are to know the 
power of faith in the ultimate victory of good, in all 
souls in all worlds, we must shift the emphasis. We 
must regard it primarily, I repeat, not as a prediction 
of the future so much as a confidence in the forces of 
truth and righteousness working in the present. 

That shift of emphasis is one of the characteris- 
tics of the proposed revision of our Universalist Dec- 
laration of Faith. Let me quote it: 


The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall be 
a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to cooperate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be known, and in 
the power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 


The vision of the future universal triumph is not 
abandoned. It is put to work, as we avow our faith in 
the spiritual forces on which we must rely to achieve 
it. Before us, in these momentous days, is the vision 
of gigantic industrial developments made the servants 
of the common good; the vision of world peace secured 
through transforming a world neighborhood into a 
world brotherhood; the vision of the coming of the 
kingdom of God in all the relations of men. Have we 
the intelligence to realize the vision? Yes. Can we 
make men and women spiritually big enough to meas- 
ure up to the unprecedented demands for self-restraint 
which a transformed society makes? The answer of 
our faith is, Yes. It will be no holiday task, but it can 
be done because in the power of men of good-will and 
sacrificial spirit is the power of God, the eternal and 
all-conquering Love. 


Stainless soldier on the walls, 

Knowing this and knows no more— 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 

Justice conquers evermore, 

Justice after as before. 
And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor, glorified, 

Victor over death and pain. 


A Year in North Carolina’ 


W. H. Skeels 


YEAR{in North Carolina, in addition to af- 
2 fording me an opportunity to acquaint my- 
self with the work that is to be done for our 
church in that state, has served to refresh 
my mind upon a number of exceedingly interesting 
points. 

fj I find that the first English settlement made in 
America, was made in North Carolina by a colony 


*Address delivered on Tuesday, October 22, at the Con- 
vention of the W. N. M.A. 


sent over{by Sir Walter Raleigh. That was back in 
1584, some thirty-six years before the Mayflower cast 
anchor in Plymouth Harbor, and at least twenty-five 
years prior to the settlement of Jamestown, Va. 
wa The first white child born in America was born 
to parents of this colony, and named Virginia Dare. 
The first and only American Indian to be created 
an English lord was a North Carolina Indian by the 
name of Manteo, who was made “Lord Roanoke” by 
Queen Elizabeth. 
The first tea party in protest against the English 
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tax was not in Boston Harbor in December, 1774 but 
at¥ Edenton, N. C., where the ladies of the town 
gathered in October and burned the tea rather than 
drink it. 

The first declaration of independence from the 
mother country was signed in Halifax, N. C. (then 
the capital of the colony), on April 12, 1775, a year 
and three months before the declaration of Phila- 
delphia. 

The first state university ever to be established 
in the United States was established at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., in 1783, and it has had an unbroken history of 
achievement from that day to this. 

The first gold mine discovered in this country was 
in North Carolina in 1799, and until the gold rush to 
California in 1849 North Carolina was the largest 
gold-producing state in the Union. 

The first state geological survey undertaken by 
any of the states was made by North Carolina in 1823. 

The first airplane flight in the world was made by 
the Wright Brothers at Kill Devil Hill in North Caro- 
lina in 1902. 

The highest mountain in Eastern United States 
is Mount Mitchell in the western part of North 
Carolina, near where Miss Powell is doing her splendid 
work. 

North Carolina has furnished the country with 
Jackson, the seventh President, and with Polk, the 
eleventh President. Also O. Henry, famous short 
story writer, and Daniel Boone, pioneer, explorer and 
winner of the West. 

I have learned during a year in North Carolina 
that this is a large state and that distances are very 
considerable. It is six times as large as Massachusetts, 
seven times as large as New Jersey; larger in the num- 
ber of square miles than New York, Pennsylvania or 
Ohio; as large as Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
all rolled into one; and therefore you can readily un- 
derstand the magnitude of the task when four or five 
Universalist ministers start out to cover the entire 
field. 

“But,’’ someone will ask, “what are the oppor- 
tunities for the Universalist Church in this great state 
that stands first in so many things?” My reply is 
that the state of North Carolina stands first in oppor- 
tunity for the extension of liberal religious thinking 
and the building up of the Universalist Church. 

North, east, south and west, people are literally 
saying, ‘“Come over into Macedonia and help us!’ 
A Paul, journeying up and down an Asia Minor and a 
Greece, preaching in synagogues, homes and market- 
places, could not find a greater opportunity for spread- 
ing his good news than that to be found for the Uni- 
versalist Church in almost any section of North Caro- 
lina today. 

One single illustration will suffice. When we were 
at Shelter Neck for our May pilgrimage a well- 
dressed lady from a neighboring home said to me: 
“How we do wish this church could be open for ser- 
vices at least once a month. We have no liberal 
church to attend, and we do not care to go to the old- 
fashioned orthodox churches. And if we could only 
have the use of this library! We have no place where 
we can get a book to read.” 

I firmly believe that here, at Shelter Neck, is an 


opportunity to develop a center for social work the 
influence of which would most certainly reach out into 
the surrounding country for many miles. We have 
there a good little church building, a large house in 
which is the now beautifully appointed “Sarah Han- 
scom living room,’”’ made possible through the gift of 
$200 from the Malden, Mass., Mission Circle, our 
community dining-room, the kitchen where all of the 
meals are prepared, and a number of bedrooms. 
Then we have a good-sized dormitory, remodeled and 
fitted up out of an attractive one-story school build- 
ing. When all changes are made this building will 
contain about twelve bedrooms and a good-sized 
auditorium for institute work, in one end of which is 
a splendid little stage for entertainments. About 
thirty acres of land surround the building, shaded 
with large pines and live oaks, together with mag- 
nolias and other trees peculiar to the Southland. 
Many of the trees are draped with festoons of the 
gray Spanish moss that lends such charm and beauty 
to the countryside. 

We have received many gifts of money and fur- 
nishings for Shelter Neck from friends and churches 
in the North, and these have made possible the fixing 
up of the buildings and furnishing of the bed-rooms. 
For all of these we thank you. Much has been ac- 
complished, but much more remains to be done. 

We should have a man here the year around to 
work the land, care for the buildings, and preach in 
the church on Sundays, as well as be a good neighbor 
and friend to the people of the surrounding countryside. 
The harvest is plentiful. The laborers are few. 

Now it may be interesting to you to know that 
the first North Carolina Convention of Universalists 
was held in the village of Kenanville in 1827. The 
declaration of faith adopted there is a very interesting 
document, much like that of Winchester, N. H., in 
1808. Listen: 


We believe in the one, the only living and true God, 
the Creator, Preserver, Upholder and Governor of all 
things, infinite in all His attributes of perfection, both 
physical and moral, which God is Unity, indivisible and 
immutable. 

We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, ordained to be the savior of men through the 
medium of the gospel and the power of resurrection, 
and by and through whom our Heavenly Father has 
irrevocably decreed to reconcile all men to Himself and 
thus render them holy and happy in the world to 
come. 

We believe in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as containing a revelation of the will of 
God to man, and those doctrines and precepts which, 
by the aid of our rational powers, are to be considered 
as a sufficient rule and guide for our faith and practise, 
and as such we receive them, and, God helping, promise, 
according to our ability and understanding, to act and 
walk accordingly. 


But, although Universalism has had a history of 
109 years in North Carolina, it is for the most part a 
history of unorganized effort. Were this not so 
your association would not be doing the work it is 
today. 

Father Clayton, and others who came before him, 
sowed the seed. Dr. Shinn watered and tended the 
plants, and now we who are in the field today are 
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trying to arrange them in orderly fashion so that out 
of the widely distributed flowers we may have larger 
groups arranged in symmetry and form. 

Theologically speaking, North Carolina is con- 
servative—extremely so. The rank and file of the 
people do not understand what Universalism is all 
about. For the most part they have never heard of it. 
More than anything else our cause lacks publicity. 
Those who have worked have done all they could, 
but you must agree that four or five ministers, at work 
in a state larger than either Pennsylvania or New 
York, cannot make a very great impression. 

And yet the opportunity is there. On all sides 
people are thinking themselves out of the narrow 
creeds. But we need more workers and more centers 
of work, in order to win the people and give them a 
positive and comforting faith to take the place of 
that which they are putting aside. 

One striking result that I have noticed of the 
work of those who traveled about on foot and horse- 
back, preaching wherever and whenever the oppor- 
tunity afforded, is that in nearly every city, village 
and hamlet and along the countryside, there are one, 
two or three Universalist families who know and un- 
derstand the faith and can defend it against all argu- 
ments. But the fact that they are so widely scattered 
makes the work of organization extremely difficult. 
Let me illustrate: In the so-called ‘‘eastern” part of 
the state I can name as many as fifteen cities and 
villages where there are a few Universalist families 
but no church. These places are from ten to fifty 
miles apart, and a minister would need to be shod with 
seven-league boots and be possessed of an airplane 
besides, to fill all of the possible preaching engage- 
ments, or visit, even at long intervals, the members of 
so scattered a constituency. In my own church of 
Rocky Mount one of our best families lives forty-five 
miles north, two or three twenty miles west, several 
twenty-five miles east and still three or four others 
eighteen miles south. Thus it will very quickly be 
seen that my parish is sixty-three miles long by forty- 
five miles wide, and with families all the way in be- 
tween. 

I have sometimes thought that a traveling minis- 
ter with no fixed church, but just going about calling 
on such scattered families, and making contact with 
them now and then, would fully justify the expense 
incurred. But then, again, this is just the kind of 
work that was done during the early days and that 
was productive of the lack of organization. His work 
might supplement that of the settled ministers. 

It seems many times as if it were next to impos- 
sible for those of us who are located in a fully organized 
church with all of the duties of an active church on our 
shoulders, to get the time to drive to this far-flung 
front and keep in touch with those of our faith at dis- 
tant points, and yet this is just the very thing that 
needs to be done; for who shall say that one of these 
groups of two or three families of today may not be 
the center around which will rally a larger group to- 
morrow that will constitute a church later on? 

Our Rocky Mount church is a monument to the 
untiring loyalty and devotion and the unconquerable 
zeal of one woman, Mrs. Martha O. Winstead. 

In many instances the small country church is 
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passing in the South the same as it is in the North, as, 
for example, our churches at Old Sparta, Finch and 
Smith’s Chapel, but in their places we have the oppor- 
tunity to establish growing institutions in larger 
educational and business centers. Greensboro, where a 
division of the State University is located, is a case in 
point, and Greenville, where there is a large state 
teachers’ college, should be another. We have a small, 
unattractive wooden church in the last-named place, 
but I doubt if it is ever used by us again. It is poorly 
located and would not win the attention or interest of 
new people. Any attempt to re-establish ourselves 
there must of necessity be in a newer building and a 
more attractive location. 

We have a number of families in the splendid city 
of Wilmington, but no church or services. The friends 
there would welcome our entrance into their midst. 
Raleigh, the State Capital, with its State Agricultural 
College, and many other places of like prominence and 
opportunity, might be mentioned. 

And in all of this please remember that we are 
dealing with high-class American people, whose fore- 
bears were given grants of land by the kings and queens 
of England and were friends and neighbors of George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison. If there is any place on the American 
continent where there is an opportunity to plant the 
flag of the Universalist Church today, that place is 
North Carolina. 

Not a week goes by but that I receive a letter from 
some friend in the North asking me the question: 
“What do you need most in your work?” My reply 
is that first of all we need money—money with which 
to go into the larger centers of population and establish 
ourselves and start new work. Money for publicity. 
Our work needs to be brought to the attention of the 
people, so that we may win those who are inclined to 
work with the liberal church but have no knowledge 
of its existence. 

We need your words of encouragement and help 
that we may know that back of the work in North 
Carolina stands the womanhood of the Universalist 
Church one hundred percent strong, and that we are 
not there for today only, but for tomorrow and next 
week and next year, so that we may make our plans 
far in advance with the consciousness that we shall be 
there to complete them. 

I should like to say just a word more about Shel- 
ter Neck. Last summer we had thirty-five splendid 
young people registered for class work at the first in- 
stitute to be held on our own grounds. This number 
will most certainly be increased to above fifty next 
season. 

Following the Young People’s Group, and for the 
first time in North Carolina history, a Missionary 
Society Group organized a meeting that was well at- 
tended through three days of class and conference 
work. On Sunday we had a great meeting in the 
church, that filled the auditorium to overflowing, 
coming from near and far, and when I say far, I mean 
150 or 200 miles. And there is one more item that I 
must report on before I close (and this will be of special 
interest to the members of the Board who visited 
Shelter Neck in the spring of 1934). The state is 
building a new road from the cement highway directly 
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past our property, and a new bridge is to replace the 
old wooden structure that creaked and cracked so that 
we were afraid to pass over it. The road is now 
nearly finished and the bridge will be in place before 
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our meetings next June. We invite you all to come 
to our 1936 institute. 
In conclusion: North Carolina will not fail you. 


We trust you will not fail North Carelina. 


Ponder the Faith’ 


Burte B. Gibbs 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. Phil. 4-8. 


RIF Universalists would do that—ponder the good, 
carry out literally the ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount—concentrate on its inward com- 
panionship with God, practise its unsoiled 
integrity of soul, be swayed by its unstinted magnan- 
imity and moved by its unbounded love—we should 
present to the world the essence and spirit of the faith 
we profess. Then we should grow apace in wisdom 
and numbers. 

Universalism avows faith “in the supreme worth 
of every human personality,” in the power of good 
men of sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively establish the kingdom of God.” Well and 
good! That roots the most humble plant of earth in 
the soil of heaven, sees the sunlight flooding the clouds 
that curtain the brightness of its shining, and saturates 
the world with confidence, courage and cheer. True, 
honest, just, pure, lovely and of good report—there 
is no good but is in the grace of it and along the way 
of it, and a perfect good is its goal. At whatever point 
in the crises of adventure and experience Universalism 
touches human lives, there is developed inexpressible 
beauty and charm, there personalities scintillate like 
precious jewels, there hopes bud brightly and. love- 
flowers cluster, while through torturing darkness of 
defeat and pain come peans of victory and voices of 
comforting. 

We have known those whose minds have been so 
illumined with compassion induced by love for all and 
belief in the All-Father’s plan to discipline in order to 
perfect in holiness the whole family of mankind, that 
their conversation as well as behavior made them seem 
very close to heaven’s gate. If others defame, these 
praise, if others comment harshly about events or 
individuals, these express tolerance and sympathy. 
These know the gladness of the Father’s smile, that 
love propels the electric spark, collects star-dust into 
spheres, commands order from chaos, beauty from 
ashes, music from dissonance and perfect works from 
confusion of tongues and interests. Their conversa- 
tion is free from guile and overcomes harsh language. 

One difficulty is that millions in this country to- 
day do not know what the inside of a church looks like. 
A third of the territory in Maine is without worshipful 
service of any sort. Of course there is no clearly de- 
fined line between what is right and what is wrong. 
Ethies has gone by the board, so to speak, a moral 


*Occasional sermon given before the Maine Universalist 
Convention, September 21. 


catastrophe has overtaken us, quality production has 
cheapened—by which we mean that little work is done 
for work’s sake, that art is not put into work but that 
the pay-check is what most counts—greed, rudeness 
and vanity increase, to say nothing of idleness, reck- 
lessness and crime. To preach Universalism to 
gangsters and hoodlums would be like casting pearls 
before swine; yet the demonstration of it in the lives 
of those consecrated to serve their fellows in circum- 
stances of dire need is quickly appreciated by both ig- 
norant and vicious, as well as informed and upright. 

Wherever a branch of the green bay tree of 
“Murray’s Restorative’ (as it used to be called) has 
taken root and spread its healing boughs, there some 
choice souls have won their way to perfect peace and 
God. The “kingdom,” or life of the coming age, has. 
“finely touched their hearts but to fine issues.” A 
great company of them have labored prodigiously— 
maybe in the glare of public notice, often in obscure 
corners where inquirers’ feet must tread pathways to 
their doors. As links in a chain, so from life to life has 
been carried the tidings. Their task seems to have 
been to help others, and thus the shaping of America, 
developing of the spirit of altruism which has in- 
fluenced this nation in dealings with other peoples and 
nations. They have borne witness that salvation is. 
evermore at hand; that America is sharing the great 
spiritual quality of what she is with distant countries 
that have not enjoyed the freedom or advantages 
with which she is blessed, causing the ferment of these 
times which in due season will leaven all lands and the 
islands of the sea; that the golden age is not back in 
the dim past but out ahead in the uncharted future; 
that, despite oppression here and there, the sun of 
righteousness is climbing higher with passing years, 
and that tomorrows are full of promise. 

In the cause of education our preachers and laity 
were among the pioneers, in the agitation for temper- 
ance reform, in combating the institution of slavery, 
in opposing capital punishment, in securing better 
treatment for prisoners, and many other issues, our 
forces have been at the front. 

Universalists led the way and dared the wrath of 
older bodies in the introduction of musical instruments. 
—cornet, flute, trombone, saxophone, bass-viol and 
violin—along with and to supplement the reed organ, 
thus adding harmony to the austerity of Puritan 
worship. Gifts of the Carnegie Foundation for better 
pipe organs in churches, and the public libraries that. 
so uniformly exist as to be accepted as a matter of 
course, came originally through the help of Mrs. 
Carnegie, a Universalist, in securing from the canny 
Scot who was her husband contributions for pipe 
organs and library books to be used at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity. 

Everyone knows how Clara Barton, growing up 
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in the little Oxford church where Hosea Ballou was 
ordained, translated her Universalism into world 
helpfulness through organizing the Red Cross. But 
have many heard the pathetic story of Annie Morrell, 
who went out from All Souls at Portland to become a 
martyr for her student girls at the time of the Boxer 
rebellion in China and thus won Chen Kai Chek, the 
general of the north, to profess Christianity? Have 
we been told how the sacrifices of a humble mother in 
our Zion, who took in washings to help defray the cost 
of putting her son through college, made possible the 
inestimable labors of the great president of Leland 
Stanford University and world peace advocate, David 
Starr Jordan? 

The president of Czechoslovakia sat regularly in 
our Newark congregation and absorbed the doctrines 
and procedure of our faith, which no doubt now stands 
him in good stead as he guides the destinies of his 
countrymen in the storm-center of the Balkans. In 
our St. Paul Church there worshiped, during the first 
years of the war, a maiden from far-off Bulgaria. She 
was the daughter of a native Presbyterian missionary, 
a graduate of the American College at Sofia, and had 
been sent here to escape the perils to which the rest of 
the family were exposed back home. Since childhood 
she had lived in terror of being snatched from the 
arms of loved ones by the terrible Turks, who lived 
just over the blue mountains that towered majesti- 
cally to the eastward. And to think, she would say, 
that my people have joined with the enemy! We 
tried to explain to her the futility of prejudice 
and hatred such as Europeans hold toward one 
another. 

Well we remember Arthur Nash, who came out 
from a narrow sect, embraced the faith in universals, 
became wealthy, helped to save the Armenian nation 
by his generosity, put millions of young Turks in 
schools modeled after our own, and made the Golden 
Rule a shibboleth in business. 

Few of this generation will ever guess what a 
notable company of those who have redeemed the 
race—in so far as it has been redeemed—and be- 
stowed upon it such matchless prerogatives as it exer- 
cises and enjoys, have been motivated by Universalist 
principles. Alas that we should be adjudged small, 
impotent, unfruitful and of no account; that expedi- 
ency, subterfuge, corruption, hatred and malicious 
gossip should ever be allowed to discolor the picture 
and paralyze faith. Take those who are drawn to the 
church for social pastime, take those who by hook or 
crook control the organization for selfish ends, those 
who carry antagonisms of a personal nature into the 
religious field, those who betray confidences and under- 
mine the credit of others by whispered insinuations in 
order to reap financial gain, those who have means 
and become arrogant, those to whom flattery appeals 
and who must be favored to avoid continual fuss, 
those who shirk, who vacillate, who simply cannot be 
reoriented by “glad tidings of great joy’? whence flow 
Christian incentives and ideals and by means of which 
home-scenes, wayside-altars and sweet entanglements 
are woven inextricably together in our concept of the 
life that is yet to be. We find these and many types 
besides. What dead weight they are to carry, problems 
in a free church such as yours and mine! The contra- 


dictions they present challenge the utmost resource of 
our patienee. 

The minister, too, travels an uphill road. Every 
project that languishes is laid at his door. He is 
blamed when congregations are small, when contribu- 
tions shrink, when the Sunday school is not up to 
standard, when people are sick or in trouble and he 
does not visit them because nobody took pains to tell 
him about it. Sometimes he is discredited on charges 
that are unreasonable and seem ridiculous; if he devel- 
ops a specialty such as the healing gift, or the real 
estate business, if he preaches too long sermons, mis- 
pronounces a word now and then, or is married to the 
wrong fair lady, the jig is up for him, he just isn’t 
wanted. We know of a church in a neighboring state, 
the names of whose pastors make a creditable list, 
which found fault with every last one of them, and a 
clergyman once sent a letter to the editor of the Leader 
giving as the reason why he should be heard from, that 
he had preached thirty-nine years and had forty-one 
pastorates. Contrariwise, we have been impressed 
with the splendid type of men whom the good Lord 
furnishes us and the theological professors hew, trim, 


shape and polish for parish requirements Most of 
them accomplish excellent work. 
Thus the cause flourishes or stagnates. ‘‘What- 


soever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely and 
of good report,’’ think, ponder, teach, disseminate, 
these things. Do it patiently, do it willingly, as ye lay 
store by virtue and praise. This means enthusiastic 
evangelism! Let pastors preach in outlying districts, 
let Sunday schools be organized. Results will follow 
in due course, not all at once, but as constraining first 
one and then another, individual by individual, family 
by family. It is often noticeable how one life devoted 
to truth, duty, love and good works, stimulates whole 
bodies of worshipers. 

There is, then, the call, as breath from on high 
blowing across sultry meadows and far upland reaches, 
for the measureless sweep of an appeal that shall be valid 
in our day and generation as the preaching of Paul was 
valid to the early church, to reclaim, revitalize and re- 
establish us in usefulness and power. Shall we make 
such appeal? The Winchester Profession, five points 
of fellowship, Worcester commitment and other 
phrasings of our beliefs are satisfying though incom- 
plete. Enthusiastic evangelism is needed here, among 
the people of Maine. The objectives are clear—to 
instruct the young, reclaim the erring, encourage the 
hopeless, elevate the tastes, increase the happiness, 
cheer and inspire the souls of our brothers. Our love, 
which is of yesterday, will thus send the tribute of 
its tiny stream back to the infinite ocean from whence 


it comes! 
* * * 


WORLD WITHOUT END 
Robert Whitaker 
An atom in the universe; 
A rain-drop on the sea; 
A word, a moment, may rehearse 
In Time’s vast symphony; 
This, and yet less than this, am I: 
Yet sea, and sky, 
And word—beatitude or curse— 
Who says they die? 
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Background Whispers for a Future Shout 


Joseph Barth 


Ba|VERY age and place has its Established 
| Church. To this church most of the people 
‘Ss always belong. They vote in light of its 

wm} principles, and display prejudices reflecting 
its dogmas. Their whole life is a reflection of its 
dominant attitudes. The Established Church, as 
the strongest of its exponents describes it, “subsists 
in all ages, teaches all nations, and maintains all 
truths.” In other words, it is the church which con- 
siders itself to be the universal defender of traditional 
truths. 

In principle, the Established Church of any cul- 
ture is always conservative. Its primary function is 
the maintenance and conservation of religious and 
moral values, truths and institutions, as they have 
been handed down by tradition. When you find a 
church which announces itself as primarily interested 
in conserving religious values, maintaining traditional 
dogmas, upholding historic sanctions and defending 
the age-old churchly institution, you may be sure 
that that particular church, regardless of its denomi- 
national name, is a constituent member of the Estab- 
lished Church in its own country. 

There is no hard and fast line between this kind 
of church and another, but the line exists, however 
shadowy and changeable it may seem to be, and is 
recognized and defined more clearly by no one than 
by the Established Church itself. 

Indeed, it is the Established Church which usually 
draws the line beyond which it is not theologically 
advisable, morally easy, or socially acceptable, to go. 
Thus from the point of view of the established order 
the other side of the line is the wrong side—always. 
The Established Church of ancient Palestine drew its 
line and the Prophets found themselves on the “‘other 
side.”’ A later dominant Jewish Church drew its line 
and helped to crucify one of its countrymen who was 
on the “other side.”” When Rome claimed Nero for 
its national god the early Christian sect was obviously 
on that “wrong side.” After the Christian sect be- 
came the established Roman Catholic Church many 
a free thinker and his followers lost their priceless 
heads for being on the ‘‘wrong side” of a new church- 
drawn line. Luther was on the “wrong side” of the 
line drawn by the Catholic Church, and Calvin was 
on the ‘other side” of the line drawn by Luther’s 
Established Church. Henry VIII was on the “other 
side” of a papal-drawn line, but he cared less about it 
than most, since he had power to do some line-drawing 
of his own which put a great many minor prophets 
on the “‘wrong side.” The followers of these minor 
prophets—some of them—came to America and be- 
gan immediately to draw lines which eventually put 
Roger Williams in one period, and Channing and 
Parker in another, on the socially despicable “wrong 
side.” 

In our own day the Reverend Mr. Hale and his 
followers were neatly dispatched to the “other side’ 
by a Federal Council of Churches—the Protestant 
half of the Established Church of America. Now, 
Edward Everett Hale’s contemporaries are dead and 


é 


his children have forgotten why he was deemed des- 
picable. Too, those who drew that line are now put- 
ting ‘‘unofficial’’ arms about as many of the have-been- 
recalcitrants as it can, striving as usual for the Estab- 
lished Church’s idea of universality. 

The Established Church is an important and 
permanent institution in the social fabric. It seems 
always to have been so, and unless the conservative 
nature of the majority of any populace suddenly 
changes it must continue to be so. But there is the 
“other side,” a side which, from an objective sociologi- 
cal view, is seen to be just as long-lived and just as 
important as the Established Church. The short 
and sketchy history of Christianity’s ‘other side’ 
indicates that, though it has always been socially 
despicable, outcast, hated and persecuted in the 
socially approved style of the times, it has intro- 
duced into the Established Church itself whatever of 
growth and life and truth that majority organization 
possesses. If the primary function of that majority 
church has been to conserve historic value in persons, 
ideas, and institutions, a no less important or less 
constant function has been served by the liberalizing 
“other side” in its radical endeavors to liberalize in- 
stitutions and doctrines and to enhance those values 
which stagnate in the hands of the Established 
Church. 

The “other side’’—the liberalizing side of the 

church-drawn line—is the experimental ground in the 
development of new and better persons, ideals, theories 
and institutions. Because to some degree it is always 
experimenting, some of its efforts are doomed to fail- 
ure. Yet, it is ever willing to take the chance of 
making a fool of itself—as witness Savonarola, the 
Holy Rollers and most Revivalists—because it sees the 
possibility of becoming, and feels the need of, a force 
like Jesus or Wesley or Parker. The Liberalizing 
Church knows that if there is to be any progress some 
person or persons must strive to make it. 
_ But if the church of the “other side’’ does succeed 
in adding impetus to the sluggish stream of progress, 
yet it must lose its life to do it; for the impetus is 
swallowed up by the Established Church, which 
is always willing to embrace any protracted suc- 
cess. 

One way or another the Liberalizing Church al- 
ways loses its life in the battle. But it, and it alone, is 
winning the war between stagnation and growth. It 
alone is fighting. The Established Church fulfills its 
function by camping on the ground already won. 

We are Unitarians. Historically we are of the 
fighting ‘other side.” Channing in declaring that 
he could not be separated from the universal church 
was not talking about the Established Church of the 
majority, but rather about a church which has been 
universal in all times. In terms of eternity, this church 
because of its intellectual affinity and morally inter- 
related ideal can never be suppressed—though it may 
be removed to the other side—“by the bull of a Pope 
or the excommunication of a council.” Channing 
saw, and felt, the “line.’”’ His universal church was 
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made up of the constantly liberalizing force revealed 
in the lives of superior thinkers and seekers after a 
fleeting but ever-beckoning better. The prime func- 
tion of his church was to enhance, improve, vitalize, 
life on all of its levels. His church was not content 
merely to conserve life; it built upon life. And 
Channing’s church is but a symbol of the Unitarian 
tradition. 

At the present time, however, there are those 
churches among us which are content with the prog- 
ress the traditional church has made in liberalizing 
the attitudes, ideas and institutions of men Such 
groups now feel that it is important only to conserve 
what has been gained in the past—such feel that they 
need not risk their comfortable lives: the job is done. 
To which it can only be said: “If you feel that way 
about it then your job is certainly done. You belong 
with the Established Church. You are not in the 
spirit of the Liberalizers. It is too bad that you pre- 
fer your ease to the energetic if precarious ways of 
your spiritual forebears.” 

Also among us is a group of churches which ob- 
viously is striving to carve steps out of the steep and 
dangerous slope which leads to the eternal peak of 
truth and righteousness; steps which the carvers hope 
will be of use to the slower moving, if sometimes scorn- 
ful, brethren below. Death in unforeseen places 
awaits some of these churches; some have already lost 
their balance and toppled over dreary precipices, or 


have gone rolling and bumping their way down into 
the midst of the multitude to receive much-needed 
social salve and a fatted calf. But the Liberalizers 
fight on up the slope, taking risks—sometimes too 
great—seeking some glorious higher place where they 
may camp their little day and night. 

When that place is found and a joyous h-e-l-l-o 
of discovery echoes down the slope to the waiting 
multitudes below and to the stragglers between, what 
will be the reaction? Will the stragglers come up 
eagerly, or will they glance lingeringly upon the com- 
fortable plateau beneath? 

For there are stragglers too, among us—perhaps 
most of us are stragglers. We know not where we 
belong. The icy purity above beckons fiercely to us, 
but beckoning also are the twinkling comforts of the 
builded fires below. 

Established Church or Liberalizing Church— 
which? Shall we be among those who will draw the 
next line? Or shall we fight proudly on the other side 
in the manner of our spiritual fathers? 

Perhaps the issue will demand decision when 
there comes a more assured h-e-l-l-o from the heights. 
We trust so, though there are some so-called pessi- 
mists laboring on the rocky slope nearer to the sum- 
mit of the eternal mountain who predict bitterly that 
the stragglers will then—as has been the case before— 
be asleep, and the plateau will then be so far behind 
that to it no sound ean carry. 


Comment from Canton 
V. High Spots of the New York Convention 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


BIENERAL CONVENTION years are likely to 
©} be off years for state conventions. Not so 
with New York. The one hundred and 
tenth Annual Convention held at All Souls 
Church, Watertown, was well attended and success- 
ful in every respect. Holding a convention at one 
end of a state as large as New York and having it thus 
well attended in General Convention year means 
something. Your commenter believes that it means 
for New York an alert and loyal group of church folk. 
New York Universalism has its problems, and New 
York Universalists attacked those problems in con- 
vention assembled in the spirit of good fellowship and 
high courage. 

For twenty-six years there has been no State 
Convention session at All Souls Church. The fine 
quality of the hospitality, the efficiency of the local 
committee, and the conveniences placed at our dis- 
posal, made it seem that the Watertown folks and their 
minister had been preparing and planning to enter- 
tain their fellow churchmen for twenty-five of those 
twenty-six years. 

The Sunday School Association, meeting Monday 
afternoon, October 7, and continuing all day Tues- 
day, spent most of its time in study and conference 
groups, thus getting somewhat away from the cus- 
tomary convention routine. Monday afternoon 
each group leader presented his subject to the entire 
Association. On Tuesday afternoon the Association 


divided into groups. The group on Worship was led 
by the Rev. Robert T. Weston of Schenectady, on 
Leadership Training by Mrs. K. Belle Phillips of Car- 
thage, on Recreation by Professor Angus H. MacLean 
of Canton, and on World Friendship by Mrs. Hope 
Reamon of Syracuse. Following the group discussions 
each group leader reported to the Association, and Pro- 
fessor MacLean made a summary of the points brought 
out in the discussions. An occasion of joyous fellow- 
ship and inspiration was the Association dinner Mon- 
day night. Emerson Lalone of Canton acted as 
toastmaster. Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, the Rev. 
George Thorburn, Dr. Fred C. Leining, and the Rev. 
Harold Haynes responded briefly to the toastmaster’s 
call. The speaker of the evening was the Rev. Edwin 
C. Fairley, retired Associate Secretary of the Religious 
Education Department of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Mr. Fairley delivered a most stimulating 
address on “Religious Education in the Enrichment of 
Personality.”’ 

The Sunday School Association closed with an 
evening session on Tuesday made notable by an ad- 
dress by Miss Ruth G. Downing and a pageant, “The 
Consecration of Sir Galahad,” under the direction of 
Mrs. Frederick E. Knapp and Miss Carolyn E. Pierce. 

Tuesday the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the State Aid and the Metropolitan Alliance met in 
All Souls Chapel, and the ministers met in the Stone 
Street Presbyterian Church. Your commenter was 
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unable to be present at either of these meetings, 
but from comments passed on to him both were suc- 
cessful gatherings. The Ministers’ Meeting was said 
to be the most fruitful in practical suggestions for real 
church work of any held in recent years. There were 
enthusiastic comments on Reamon’s presentation of 
“Forms of Public Worship’ and Garner’s discussion 
of “The Forum in the Church.” Ulrich reported on 
the summer conference at Union Theological School. 
The feature of the occasion was Dr. Paul F. Boller’s 
address on ‘‘Methods in a Going Church.” Even 
“Connie” Greenway was enthusiastic about it. 

Harry Westbrook Reed is the New York Uni- 
versalists’ beloved and respected “high churchman.” 
The Convention church service Wednesday night was 
therefore distinguished by the stately and dignified 
ritual of all Dr. Reed’s services. The Rev. Lewis 
Robinson of Albion in his occasional sermon made a 
plea for deep and abiding faith in the evangel of Chris- 
tianity. The message accorded well with the ringing 
call to action in Dr. Leining’s address the next morn- 
ing. If these two men had sat down together and 
planned it they could not have reinforced each other 
better. - 

At the morning session of the Convention the Rev. 
L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, N. J., delivered a 
most unusual and effective address on “Today’s 
Challenge to the Church.” There was a unanimous 
and spontaneous demand that the address be pub- 
lished in The Empire State Universalist and The Chris- 
tian Leader. Later the Convention voted to ask the 
General Convention Committee on Denominational 
Literature to publish the address in pamphlet form 
also. 


“Clint”? Moulton (the Rev. Clinton A.) retired 
from the presidency of the Convention after two terms 
of unusually successful administration. These have 
been trying years, but Moulton has brought the Con- 
vention through in splendid manner. The new presi- 
dent is Mr. George H. Bowers of Canton. For many 
years Mr. Bowers has served the best interests of 
Universalism in New York State quietly and modestly. 
The Convention honored itself by making George 
Bowers its president. 

One would like to write of all the Convention 
business, but space forbids and there are other state 
conventions to take space in the Leader. Your com- 
menter, however, cannot resist the temptation in 
closing to speak of the fine delegations from live and 
loyal little churches such as Henderson, Dexter, 
Edwards, and Winthrop, that long suffering homi- 
letical laboratory which has had such an important 
part in the education of so many Universalist minis- 
ters. 

People from these churches were present in 
goodly numbers. There was James MacNair from 
Good Tidings, Brooklyn, a little church that has done 
a large work and is this month celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. From Little Falls came the genial 
George Boyle. For many years George Boyle has 
lightened up the business sessions of the Convention 
and broken the tension of overwrought debate with 
his gentle wit. In that wit there are no unkind barbs. 
These and others like them made the New York 
Convention a success. 

At the Convention banquet Thursday night the 
guest and speaker was President Laurens H. Seelye 
of St. Lawrence. 


Cooperative Production and Distribution’ 


James Peter Warbasse 


sy HE quest of profits has been the purpose of 
46), business—getting the difference between the 


selling at the highest price consistent with the largest 
possible turnover. This motive has been associated 
with the greatest expansion of industry and of wealth 
the world has ever witnessed. On the other hand, it 
has produced want in the presence of plenty, a mul- 
titude of hovels for every mansion, wars, crime, and 
hostilities which are moving the world through fascism 
and chaos toward the end of another economic epoch. 

When the success of a distributive method re- 
quires that the consumers shall constitute an unor- 
ganized sea, in which everybody may fish and take 
out all he can, success is predicated upon a condition 
too hazardous to yield the essentials of civilization. 
An economy based on a philosophy of scarcity, having 
money-getting as its motive, and culminating in a 
burden of debt beyond the possibilities of liquidation, 
has caused prudent people to think of other methods. 

The high cost of distribution and salesmanship, 
the billboards and flashing lights that confuse and 


*An address before the Seventh Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, Boston, Mass., September 24, 1935. 


tax the consumer, the multitude of laws against adul- 
teration and fraud in every avenue of commerce, the 
armies of officials and inspectors to protect the public 
from what business would do to it if not restrained, 
the courts and jails for such offenders, the need for 
institutions of research to safeguard the consumers, 
the natural aim of industry to produce things that 
appear to be good without possessing that quality, 
are commentaries upon an economic system already 
burdened beyond its capacity. 

_ Industry addressed to the perfection of produc- 
tion, to the interests of the producers and the handlers 
of goods and services, has witnessed a neglect of the 
consumer which has left him unable to gain access 
to the essentials which are in hands other than his own. 

The concern of the consumer is to obtain the 
things he needs. The consumer is advantaged, not by 
scarcity and high prices, but by plenty and low prices. 
As an economic principle, plenty can be substituted 
for scarcity only when the consumer’s interest is made 
supreme; and when this happens, the winning of 
profits by producers and handlers ceases to be the 
motive of industry. 

‘The thesis that service to the consumer as a 
motive and method of business better conduces to 
plenty for the consumer than does the motive of profit 
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for the producer and handler, is here presented for 
consideration. 

Two wholly different approaches to this problem, 
of distribution for service and not for profit, are to be 
seen: the political and the non-political methods. 
The first functions through the agency of the state. 
I shall dismiss it with the assertion that I regard the 
expansion of the political state, its entry into business 
and its growing control over the lives of its citizens, 
as the great modern tragedy. And still this growing 
menace is as natural a result of capitalism as was 
capitalism an inevitable outgrowth of feudalism and 
the invention of the power machine. We have capi- 
talism, and not Karl Marx, to thank for state socialism 
and all that it brings. 

The non-political method is seen in action in the 
consumers’ cooperative associations. They constitute 
a system of business which is animated by the motive 
of service of the consumers. The cooperative move- 
ment is based on the freedom of the individual. It is 
voluntary. It represents the social organization of 
business, while adhering always to the principle of 
private ownership of property. 

A consumers’ cooperative association is a business 
established by people, for the purpose of directly sup- 
plying their needs. For this reason the cooperative 
economic system is simple and uncomplicated by the 
varied devices which characterize profit business. In 
our prevalent profit system the individual is widely 
separated from the control and supply of his needs. 
It is always somebody else who supplies him. And 
this supply is not for his sake but for the sake of that 
somebody else. In cooperative business a group of 
individuals pool and administer together their re- 
sources, both of capital and of purchasing power, to 
supply themselves. Cooperative associations, in turn, 
unite into business federations for the same purpose 
and in the same way. 

Thus when a community of consumers in Switzer- 
land want electricity, they do not proceed as in this 
country and ask an electric company to sell them 
current, nor do they pursue the socialistic method and 
get an act passed by a political body to supply elec- 
tricity to the citizens. These are the indirect methods. 
They use the direct procedure. They supply them- 
selves. The local cooperative societies now in more 
than three hundred Swiss communities create elec- 
tricity for their own service, at a cost which to us 
would seem absurdly low. It is clean electricity. 
It is not found maintaining lobbies in legislative 
bodies, nor imposing advertising costs upon the con- 
sumers, nor exploiting labor in the interest of divi- 
dends. 

This is an example of a kind of business estab- 
lished upon principles formulated over ninety years 
ago. In 1844, the people of Rochdale, England, 
started a cooperative society, with a food store, on a 
capital of $140. They made themselves their own re- 
tail merchants. They went to the wholesaler and 
bought their supplies, and saved the retailer’s profit. 
Many similar societies sprang up, and the business 
grew so large that in 1863 they federated and created 
their own wholesale. Soon the wholesale was buying 
so much from factories that it took the next natural 
step and organized its own production. 


Now the total membership of the 1,200 retail 
societies in Great Britain is over 7,000,000 families— 
more than one third of the population. Their turnover 
last year amounted to over $1,000,000,000 of goods. 
Their total share capital is $600,000,000. Their sur- 
plus savings (“profits’’) in 19384 were $120,000,000. 
This is twelve percent return on the turnover and 
nineteen and one-third are return on the share 
capital investment. 

These savings do not include those of the banking, 
insurance, printing and publishing, health protection, 
recreational and other services carried on by these 
societies. The banking business of the British Coop- 
erative Wholesale last year showed assets of $450,000,- 
000 and a business turnover represented by deposits 
and withdrawals of over three billion dollars. The 
insurance is the largest industrial insurance in Great 
Britain. 

Cooperatives in all countries, having learned re- 
tail distribution, federate and form wholesales, which 
in turn proceed with production, and then with the 
ownership of the sources of raw materials. The forests 
owned by the Finnish societies to supply wood for 
their lumber and match factories, the coal mines of the 
British Wholesale, the 40,000 acres of farm lands of 
the British retail societies, the coffee estates and the 
35,000 acres of tea plantations of the International 
Wholesale, indicate this trend. 

The relation of the thousands of cooperative 
productive plants to distribution is peculiar. These 
factories are producing, not for a problematical market 
requiring the devices of salesmanship and advertising 
to dispose of the product; they are producing for a 
known clientele of consumers with known consuming 
power, who produce in quantity and quality the 
things they want. The hazards of unemployment, of 
overproduction and underproduction, and the costs 
of distribution are reduced to a minimum. 

Great Britain saw the beginning of cooperative 
business, but other countries have surpassed it in 
many respects. In Denmark more than half of the 
business is cooperative. Forty percent of the internal 
business of Sweden is done by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies. And Switzerland, Finland, and several 
other countries exceed Great Britain in the proportion 
of cooperative business. It is an interesting fact that 
the ratio of cooperative business is in pretty close re- 
lation to the degree of civilization found in the coun- 
tries of the world when judged by the accepted criteria 
of social culture. 

Great Britain contributed the Rochdale principles 
which represent the standardized method universally 
employed. Violation of these principles has spelled 
failure; and their observance has characterized ythe 
successful movement throughout the world. The 
first three principles are fundamentals of coopera- 
tion: 

(1) Each member has one vote and no more, ir- 
respective of the amount of money invested or the 
number of shares held. Proxy voting is not prac- 
tised. This means democracy in industry and pre- 
vents any individual or group from attaining control 
or ownership. 

(2) Invested capital, if it receives interest, is 
paid a fixed percentage which is not more than the 
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prevalent legal rate. This means that capital does not 
get the savings or “profits” of the business. 

(3) Commodities and services are supplied to 
members at about the current retail market price; 
and the surplus saving—the difference between the 
cost and distribution price, after deduction of overhead 
and reserves—is returned to the members in propor- 
tion to their patronage. This means that profit is 
abolished, and the business is carried on for service. 

Membership is unlimited, business is done for 
cash so far as possible, political and religious neutrality 
are observed, education is carried on, and federation 
with other societies is entered into. Cooperative so- 
cieties do not tend to engage in economic competition 
with each other. 

The machinery is simple. Members’ meetings 
are held. A board of directors is elected. The direc- 
tors are charged with the duty of appointing executives 
and experts to administer the business in the interest 
of the democratically organized members. Central- 
ized administration and decentralized control prevail. 

This method of business has spread to all coun- 
tries of the world. It is made use of by consumers 
to supply every need. The stores of the cooperative 
societies are conspicuous places of business in European 
towns, and in thousands of centers they typify the 
best business methods. For example, the 340 retail 
stores owned by the 75,000 families of the Stockholm 
Society are beautiful as well as efficient. In many 
cities the cooperative department store is the out- 
standing retail business center. 

A survey of cooperation shows that there is no 
useful commodity which consumers are not supplying 
to themselves by this method. This means not only 
the simple things but large scale business as well. 
Cooperative housing is effectively supplying homes 
and making tenants their own landlords. Some of the 
best expressions of medical service are found in or- 
ganizations controlled by the consumers. Laboratories 
for research are testing commodities. They not only 
protect the organized consumers, but are discovering 
new methods in their interests. 

The United States was for seventy-five years the 
backward country in this field. But during the past 
twenty years it has witnessed progress. And within 
the last five years cooperation has made its greatest 
advance. Cooperative stores, banks, and wholesales 
in many instances have taken over insolvent profit 
institutions, have given employment, and have es- 
tablished service in the interest of the consumers. 
The failures of cooperative businesses in this period 
and the losses of investments in cooperative concerns, 
so far as can be learned, seem to be small in contrast 
with those of competing profit businesses. 

In this country, at the present time, are some 
10,000 consumers’ cooperative associations. Among 
these are 2,900 organizations for farm supplies such 
as seeds, feed, fertilizer, etc. One of these does a 
business of over $20,000,000 a year. Another with 
headquarters in Massachusetts supplied its members 
with $10,000,000 worth of goods last year, much of 
which was of its own production. There are about 
3,000 cooperative banks, or credit unions, run by the 
depositors and the borrowers in their own interest, 
and proved by our tragic banking statistics to be the 


safest banks in the country. The farmers are organiz- 
ing associations for the distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts at the rate of more than one aday. At present 
there are some 3,100 of these associations with a capital 
investment of about $18,000,000 and a turnover last 
year of about $48,000,000. These organizations ex- 
panded their plants, laid aside reserves, conducted 
laboratory research and education, and returned to 
their members $6,000,000 in cash-saving returns. 
This amounts to thirty-three and one-third percent 
income on their investment, when translated into 
capitalistic terms. In addition to these are over 1,000 
cooperatives with stores, bakeries, medical service, 
restaurants, milk supply, undertaking services, insur- 
ance, and so forth. There are also ten federations of 
societies which maintain wholesales. 

The most progressive and substantial cooperatives 
in the United States are federated in the Cooperative 
League. Among its member societies is a federation 
of wholesale societies. 

Forty countries have such national federations, 
which are, in turn, members of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. This international organization 
was founded in 1895. In 1914, it consisted of 100,000 
societies with 20,000,000 members in twenty countries. 
It now consists of 250,000 societies with 100,000,000 
members. The business turnover of these societies in 
1934 amounted to more than twenty billion dollars. 
Their International Wholesale Society represents an 
expanding international commerce. The International 
Cooperative Wholesale, with its tea plantations in 
India and Ceylon, is the largest producer and dis- 
tributor of tea in the world. Its coffee lands in Java, 
its electric lamp factory in Sweden, and its growing 
commerce in all commodities, which continues to ex- 
pand both in good times and in bad times, indicate 
the trend of this method of distribution. Here is in- 
ternational business carrying commodities from one 
country to another within a single organization. It 
is not seeking markets to exploit nor consumers from 
whom to make profits. It is wholly in the interest of 
service. It asks for no subsidies nor tariffs. Its vessels 
are veritable argosies of peace, flying the flag of inter- 
national good will. 

As we view the world today, it is a dull eye that 
fails to see the unfolding of obvious events. As capi- 
talism moves on in its process of decay, the socializing 
tendency of the state attempts to retrieve the damage 
and to gather up the wreckage. This is the function 
of the National Recovery Administration in our own 
country As this inevitable socialization expands, 
profit business grows fearful of the loss of its perquisites, 
becomes timid and panicky at the presence of the 
socialism which it itself has created. It then resorts 
to the use of the physical power which it alone possesses, 
and attempts the suppression of its own symptoms. 
Its ownership of the property, of the food, and of the 
machinery of wealth production, and its control of 
police power and of the army, result in the coercion 
and destruction of every agency that threatens profits. 
This is fascism, the last stand of the capitalist regime, 
and destined itself to end in collapse. 

The more civilized countries are steadily making 
the transition from capitalism to cooperation. In so 
doing, they are circumventing both Communism and 
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Fascism. The countries of the world are now, one by 
one, making the decision as to whether they shall suffer 
cataclysm and violence, or pursue the peaceful and 
evolutionary methods of cooperative democracy. 

As we study cooperation in action we see that it 
is wholly constructive. It destroys nothing. The co- 
operative method expands only as it proves, by com- 
petition with other methods, that it serves the con- 
sumers best. If the profit system is better, coopera- 
tion cannot grow. The mere fact of its inconspicuous 
but unremitting progress is possibly an evidence of its 
usefulness. And beyond its economic values are the 
still greater human values arising from people working 
together in the spirit of mutual aid. 

The cooperatives must always operate along with 
or in the constant presence of the threat of profit busi- 
ness. ‘They desire and need the challenge of every 
other method. They are never found asking for 
privileges or coercive laws against any competing 
economic system. 

Cooperation has to train people as it goes. 
Therefore, it cannot grow rapidly. What it builds 
is comparatively secure. In the elimination of the 
fraud, the dishonesty, and the subterfuges which pre- 
vail in the present business methods, we see the results 
of the principle that people naturally have no motive 
to cheat themselves. When the interests behind the 
counter and in front of the counter are one and the 
same, and when their business is carried on for their 
own service, they are making a practical moral prin- 
ciple a part of their economic system. This is perhaps 
one reason why great religious leaders and church 
bodies are now throwing themselves into the promotion 
of consumers’ cooperation as a tangible expression of 
their doctrines. 

All that has here been said is factual. No theories 
are offered. The practical existence and growth of 
cooperative institutions is the answer to the questions 
that arise. 

There remains a final query: Where does the 
public interest lie? Are people really most concerned 
for the winning of profits, as a business motive, or for 
the distribution of things and services? And that 
means distribution to ourselves as well as to our 
neighbors. Can we change our point of view and think 
of ourselves primarily as consumers in the need of 
things and services, and as individuals desiring better 
human relations? Perhaps we shall find the answer 
when we grant that it is not the money but the kind 
of civilization we would leave to our children that 


should determine our choice. 
* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles H. Pennoyer 


The annual Unitarian-Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec was held at Springfield, Oct. 7, 8 
and 9. The meetings were to have been held at Brattleboro, but 
had to be changed at the last minute because of infantile paralysis 
in that place. 

Over eighty young people attended their meeting on Mon- 
day evening, representing many forms of organization, with 
fifteen different names besides Y. P. C. U.and Y. P. R. U. Corliss 
Sanborn of the Fellowship of Youth, Bellows Falls, was the toast- 
master at the banquet. The speech of welcome was by Mrs. 
Helén M. Baker, president of the Friendly Society of Springfield, 
and the response for the convention was by George H. Poole, 


The Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Montpelier, gave the address, 
subject, ‘“A Message for the Youth of Today: Men Who Have 
Made Life Interesting and Valuable to Me.”’ He drew lessons 
from the lives of Voltaire, Thomas Paine, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Bertrand Russell, George Bernard Shaw and Arnold Bennett. 

Officers elected: President, the Rey. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Montpelier Y. P. R. U.; first vice-president, Corliss Sanborn, 
Fellowship of Youth, Bellows Falls; second vice-president to be 
named by the president from the church to entertain the next 
Convention, who will be a member of Y. P. C. U. of Brattleboro; 
secretary-treasurer, Anita V. Puricellie, Torchbearers, Barre. 
The devotional service was in charge of the Springfield Friendly 
Society, Kenneth Plumb, Francis Plumb, Alta Plumb and Doro- 
thy Plumb, leaders. The social period was in charge of Miss 
Marion E. Parker and Mrs. Elma M. Gillette, co-supervisors of 
the Sunday school. The largest out-of-town delegations were 
from the more distant places: Jacksonville, Andover (West 
Chester) and Barre, the first two organized in the past two years 
by the Convention Superintendent. 

The Vermont and Quebee Church School Association met 
Tuesday morning. The devotional service was conducted by 
Miss Marion E. Parker, co-superintendent of the Springfield 
school. The address of welcome was given by Mrs. L. H. Gillette, 
co-superintendent of the Springfield school. Reports were given 
by Arthur B. Whitney of Brattleboro, president, and the Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Boston, Mass., recently of St. Johns- 
bury, secretary-treasurer. It was voted to suspend the publica- 
tion, for at least a year, of The Liberal News, which was conducted 
by Mrs. Spoerl, and, instead, to see if interest could be aroused 
in the visitation of a field worker. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, George H. Poole, Springfield; vice-president, Miss Marion 
EK. Parker, Springfield; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Helen Perry 
Smith, Springfield. The address of the occasion was by Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Yoder of Montpelier, one of the religious education 
faculty the past summer at the interdenominational school at 
Poultney, Vt., and at the Unitarian meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals. Both this, and the round table which followed, under 
Miss Parker, brought out questions and discussion by the Rey. 
L. G. Williams of Barre, Mrs. Madge R. Heald of Chester, 
George H. Poole of Springfield, Mrs. Flora S. Thomson of Rut- 
land, and others. The benediction was by the Rev. George 
Pomfrey, Baptist, Springfield. 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association, with Unitarian Women’s Alliance, was held Tuesday 
afternoon. The devotional service was in charge of Mrs. Emma 
H. Pennoyer, in the absence, through illness, of Mrs. Janie H. 
Latham. The welcome was given by Mrs. Arminala R. Perry, 
of Springfield. The response, with address, was by Mrs. Bertha 
B. Stratton, Rutland, vice-president of the Association. An 
interesting letter was read from the president, the Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball of Bellows Falls, now in Florida. In the afternoon 
a panel discussion was held on ‘‘The Missionary Movements of 
the Great Religions” from India, Palestine, and other holy lands 
and centers, ancient and modern. Charles H. Pennoyer, in 
charge, gave the first talk. Other speakers were the Rev. Dudley 
R. Child, Unitarian church of Charlestown, N. H., the Rev. 
James L. Dowson of Woodstock, the Rev. William L. Forkell of 
Hartland and the Rev. Eugene L. Conklin of Derby Line. The 
address of the afternoon was by the Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, 
the new minister of the Universalist churches of North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Que. Mr. Weis spoke on ‘The Mission of 
Religious Liberalism.”’ Officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
Bertha B. Stratton, Rutland; first vice-president, Mrs. Emma H. 
Pennoyer, Rutland; second vice-president, Mrs. Elliot Backup, 
Burlington; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, Rutland; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre. Executive Board: 
Mrs Flora S. Thomson, Rutland; Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby 
Line; Mrs. D. B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro; Mrs. Leo Clarice, Mont- 
pelier. One of the resolutlons related to the increasing menace 
in intemperance because of the automobile age, and asked for 
scientific instruction in all the schools. 

The mass meeting of the Convention proper was held Tues- 
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day evening. The devotional service was in charge of the Rey. JEL, 
Edward Latham of Springfield. The welcome to the community 
was given by Roy M. Wilcomb, town manager of Springfield, and 
to the church by Maitland C. Lovell, parish treasurer. Homer 
C. Ladd of Barre, Convention president, responded. The address 
of the evening was by Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts School 
of Religion, the leader of the Boston Community Church. His 
subject was ‘The World of Today: What Is the Need and What 
Is Our Part?” Dr. Skinner told of some of his experiences during 
his recent European tour, observing that both the forces for war 
and the forces for peace had increased tremendously. He de- 
clared that the youth movements in many European countries 
have great strength, while youth of America in contrast has no 
aim or direction as a body, although fine individually. An offer- 
ing was taken for the Gunn Ministerial Fund. 

The Wednesday morning devotional service was conducted 
by the Rev. Thomas W. Horsfield of St. Johnsbury. The Rev. 
H. Edward Latham, chairman of the Fellowship Committee, paid 
a tribute to the late Rev. Evan T. Evans of the Quebec churches, 
and reported two new ministers, Mr. Horsfield and Mr. Weis. 
The secretary, Mr. Pennoyer, reported for the Board meetings. 
The treasurer, George A. Perry of Springfield, gave a full and 
encouraging report. It showed great care and a healthy condi- 
tion of the Convention general and trust funds. Mimeograph 
copies of the report were distributed. The Superintendent re- 
ported for the independent liberal churches, federated churches, 
union churches, community churches, seasonal churches, occa- 
sional service churches. He told of having spoken in almost 
every one, and holding at least one service somewhere every 
single Sunday throughout the whole year, as well as on week- 
days; of losing no ground so far as known and of gaining at some 
points, and distinctly so in a few; serving Convention Church 
units and isolated liberals and preaching a few times in churches 
of other denomintions; caring for unpastored young people’s 
groups; surveying a community and organizing a successful com- 
munity Sunday school; surveying and canvassing, and saving 
another church and its minister; serving publicity through 
the radio and the daily press; resurrecting the Associations and 
having large attendances at all but possibly one. 

The Rev. John Weightman, local minister, and the Rev. 
Samuel Young of Watertown, Mass., District Superintendent 
for New England of the Church of the Nazarene, spoke to the 
Convention regarding their rental of the St. Albans church, and 
offered to allow the Convention Superintendent to hold any 
service in the church there, if they gained possession, if not in 
conflict with their time of meeting. The Convention voted to 
authorize the officers to dispose of the St. Albans property on a 
minimum basis as discussed. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Skillman 
E. Myers on ‘‘The Challenge of Liberalism Today.” It was a 
vigorous, broad and timely message. The speaker had just re- 
turned from an extended trip to Russia and other parts of Europe. 

The chairman of the nominating committee was the Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Homer C. Ladd, Barre; vice-president, George C. Felch, St. 
Johnsbury; secretary and Superintendent, Charles Huntington 
Pennoyer; trustee for three years, the Rev. Walter J. Coates, 
North Montpelier; trustee, to fill out an unexpired term of two 
years, the Rev. James L. Dowson, Woodstock. Continuing 
trustee is Horace A. Richardson, Barre. Fellowship Committee: 
the Rev. H. Edward Latham, Springfield, chairman, the Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
William C. Jewett, Bellows Falls, Percy E. Heald, Chester, 
Lynwood H. Gillete, Springfield. Place of next Convention, 
Brattleboro. Preacher of occasional sermon, Mr. Latham. Rev. 
R. L. Weis, chairman of the Resolutions Committee, brought in 
patriotic and international resolutions, and one for merger of 
Unitarian and Universalist bodies, and with slight changes these 
were voted. The Rev. Walter J. Coates, chairman, reported for 
the Committee on Official Reports: Approved reports of Fellow- 
ship Committee and Convention Secretary; commended the 
faithful and efficient service of the treasurer; approved the report 


of the Superintendent, recognizing that, in a most difficult situa- 
tion, he has achieved valuable results, and put new life into many 
rural parishes; opposed any regional reorganization of any kind; 
asked reciprocal courtesy in Quebec for our American ministers 
in the right to officiate at weddings and funerals; and recom- 
mended that the president appoint a committee of three to in- 
vestigate the matter of a field worker visiting the young people. 
With slight changes the report was adopted. The concluding 
address of the Convention proved a fitting climax, and a large 
number heard the story, ‘‘Religion Around the World,” told by 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass., recently returned 
from a world trip. 

The installing of the officers and the rededication of religious 
liberals was in charge of the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt. Mr. 
Latham pronounced the benediction. 

The pre-Convention sermon on Sunday, ‘‘Are You a Religious 
Liberal? If So, How Well Qualified?” was by Mr. Pennoyer. 
The total registration was over 250. There were five officers 
present, twenty ministers, including eight visiting, and sixty- 
three lay delegates. Though the attendance was large, it was 
not better than 1934, but because of the program there was a 
well nigh universal comment that it was the best Convention yet. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


Donna Peverly Littlefield 


The forty-sixth annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was held in 
Attleboro, Mass., on October 12 and 13, with about 180 attending. 

The convention was opened at 10.80 Saturday morning, 
October 12, by the president, Robert W. Sproul. Reports of 
officers were received, which showed the activity and progress 
of the past year. Adjourned until afternoon. 

The business session reconvened at 3 p. m. A revised con- 
stitution, presented at that time by a committee headed by Ralph 
Hussey, was adopted, an important feature being the change of 
the annual convention from October to April. Adoption of 
recommendations followed, including the decision to sponsor the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp again next year, and the desire 
to have a committee plan a program worthy of the fiftieth con- 
vention, occurring in 1939. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the National 
Y. P. C. U., was toastmaster at the banquet in the evening, to 
which was added the novel feature of souvenirs, the gifts of two 
prominent Attleboro jewelry concerns. At the head table were 
Robert W. Sproul, state president, Arthur I. Olson, national 
president, James Hewes, president of the Attleboro union, George 
A. Upton, chairman of the Universalist State Commission of 
Young People, and Mrs. Upton, Lester Nerney, superintendent 
of the Attleboro church school, and Mrs. Nerney, Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz and Jack Etz, Miss Harriet Yates, Miss Ida Metz, 
Miss Margaret Johnson, Attleboro, chairman of the convention, 
and the members of the State Executive Board. Other prominent 
young people present were the Misses Marjorie Polk and Janet 
Bacon of Brooklyn, N. .Y, and J. Arnold Lundgren, field secre- 
tary of the Swedish Congregational Church. Dr. Etz, the speaker 
of the evening, brought the greetings of the General Convention 
and gave a challenging message to the young people. 

All attended the Attleboro church school Sunday morning 
at 9.45. From 10.15 to 10.45 conferences were held as follows: 
“Can a Y. P. C. U. Comprised of All Ages Be Successful?” led 
by Miss Ida Metz; “(How Can We Improve and Supplement Our 
Discussion Periods?” by William E. Gardner; and “What Part 
Should Recreation Play in Our Sunday Night Meetings?” by 
Robert W. Sproul. The church service was conducted by the 
young people of the church, with the sermon by Dr. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, the minister. 

The business session of the convention was resumed Sunday 
at 2.30 p. m., with the adoption of the resolutions presented by 
Robert Barber and his committee. There were several resolutions 
concerning the war policies of the United States, and it was voted 
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that these resolutions be sent to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

At 3.30 p. m. the final service of the convention was held, 
with the young people of the church again taking part. The 
speaker was the Rev. Everett Baker of the Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church of Providence, R. I. 

In a fitting closing service, the retiring state president, 
Robert W. Sproul, installed the following state officers: President, 
Ralph B. Hussey of Everett; vice-president, Everett Merrow of 
Lawrence; corresponding secretary, Barbara Knight of Worcester; 
recording secretary, Barbara Wight of Providence; treasurer, 
Philip Robbins of Lawrence; directors, Raymond: Stevens of 
Attleboro, Barbara Shinn of Arlington, Francis Morrison of 
Norwood, and O. Herbert McKenney of Medford Hillside. 


* * * 


GREETINGS FROM JAPAN 
Maude Lyon Cary 


Greetings to our Universalist friends from your missionaries 
and fellow Universalists in Japan! We all wish we could be with 
you at Washington, but since that cannot be our thoughts will 
be sending you messages of friendship, courage and cheer by 
Nature’s wireless, though we have no instruments through which 
to make our thoughts articulate. We thank you all sincerely for 
your interest, your affection, and your gifts, in the past, and we 
ask for your continued kindness in the future. We promise to 
try our best to fulfill your hopes in us. That will be easier, I 
think, than to accomplish all we hope for ourselves as a mission. 
We need your help, though. We have property here that you 
have given into our keeping and that we must maintain at heavy 
expense for taxes, insurance, and an apology for upkeep. Some 
of it we hope to sell, since our subsidy has sunk so low, but just 
now it is almost a difficulty to persuade people to accept property 
here as a gift. The churches are being rapidly forced into self- 
support, but the property is yours and must be maintained, so 
please remember us when you make out budgets. . 

Please remember us as you gather in worship and comrade- 
ship. We are one with you in spirit, in purpose, in hope, and in 
effort. We lack the inspiration of your physical presence and 
your spoken encouragement. May we have the spiritual uplift 
of the knowledge that you are praying with and for us, that here 
in Japan, as there at home, the Christ-spirit may possess the 
minds and hearts of men; that God’s will may be done and His 
Kingdom come, in mutual understanding, good-will and appre- 
ciation, in unselfish community of interest and cooperation in 
living, among all nations indeed, but especially between America 
and Japan. We are working with all our might for that, but we 
are so small, our people so few! Still, we know that our brother 
Christians and many non-Christian Japanese brothers, too, are 
trying to spread that gospel as, surely, Christians and other hu- 
manitarians must be doing all over the world. Courage to you 
then and courage to us! Since God is with us, who can prevail 
against us? 

We have had a very happy summer, and have found rest 
and strength for the busy days that are rapidly descending upon 
us. The thought of you all at Washington thrills us, as usual, 
and makes us eager to do better and better work over here. 

* * * 


DISCONTENT IN ITALY 
Uncensored Correspondence from Rome—Nofrontier 
News Service 

No doubt you in America hear much about the enthusiasm 
of the Italian people for the war with Ethiopia. Take it with a 
heavy dose of salt. Of course, there are cheers when soldiers 
parade or when they leave on the troop transports, but who would 
not wave to a son, sweetheart or husband? Moreover, the 
Fascist militia can always be depended upon to lead any cheering. 

Under this surface enthusiasm, however, runs a deep dis- 
content, and there are ample reasons for it. Everywhere there 
are complaints about the high cost of living. The necessities of 
life, sugar, butter, etc., are very expensive and many cannot af- 
ford them. 
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Experienced travelers from foreign countries who have not 
seen Italy for several years frequently comment on the fact that, 
whereas there was ample opposition to Mussolini on their pre- 
vious visits, it was at that time guarded and kept underground, 
but today it is often bold and open. It is not uncommon for a 
tourist who ventures to complain of high prices to be told bluntly: 
“Why shouldn’t prices be high? Look at the government we 
have! See who’s running the country!” 

Then there are taxes. An infinite variety of them. Stamp 
taxes for every hotel bill paid, for every bank document, for 
every advertising card exhibited. Bachelor taxes bringing groans 
from the unmarried. Meat taxes for football teams make others 
furious. Various kinds of war taxes have already been passed, 
and more are coming. Many Italian people today remember 
Mussolini’s saying that fortunately the Italians had never been 
accustomed to three meals a day. 

There is also much opposition to the African war. No doubt 
most Italians would like to see Ethiopia added to their posses- 
sions, but this does not include any enthusiasm to fight. 

This discontent has not yet crystallized into an organized 
opposition, but the open grumbling everywhere in spite of the 
danger it involves does not augur well for Mussolini if the coming 
war lasts long. Already there are angry flashes of rebellion when 
fever-burning boys are brought home almost secretly to die. 
Mobilization, too, has been careful not to take too many men 
from the same village at the same time. Only the gods can guess 
what will happen in a war that is not an immediate success. 

* * * 


ENGLISH METHODISTS ARE MUCH LIKE US 


The Methodists of England have just held the third Con- 
ference of their united church. It met in Bristol, a city full of 
Methodist memories. 

And with what was the Conference busy? Well, with much 
the same concerns as will occupy our General Conference next 
May. For instance: 

_ The delegates were troubled over a decrease in church 
school enrollment. 

The Conference decided that no officiai statements toa the 
public should be put out by the Committee on Temperance and 
Social Welfare, or by any other agency, without definite per- 
mission of the Conference itself. 

A new movement among young Methodists was studied, 
though no new organization was created. 

The Conference recognized the need for larger missionary 
income. 

The Commemoration Fund, which it had been hoped would 
reach 500,000 pounds, was reported as almost at a standstill; 
amount raised, 225,000 pounds. 

The question of ministerial retirement was considered, but 
no compulsory age was fixed. Any such action would greatly 
overburden the pension fund. 

The local preachers, who are a numerous group—some 
400,000—asked for a general secretary for their association. 

There was much discontent over the low spiritual condition 
of the church. 

The Book Concern had a good year. 

The Conference heard much of ‘‘amalgamated’’ churches, 
resulting from Methodist union. 

It studied a proposed book of worship somewhat like the 
prayerbook of the Episcopal Church. 

It gave much attention to the use of moving pictures in the 
church. 

It considered a reduction in the number of its theological 
schools. 

It found that its fund for the maintaining of minimum minis- 
terial salaries was in some trouble. But the purpose of the 
Conference is that every preacher shall be free from financial 
anxiety. 

What more should a Methodist General Conference consider? 
How may the list as given here be made profitable for delegates 
to Columbus?—The Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LALONE’S ARTICLE SHOULD BE SENT BROADCAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have intended writing this for some time, but several 
things have intervened. However, I now am off toa flying start. 
The one and only purpose of this letter is to suggest that the 
article by Emerson Lalone in the September 28 issue of the 
Leader, “Too Busy,” is too good to be wasted on the desert alte 
It should be printed in pamphlet or leaflet form and made avail- 
able to the churches. I personally should like to send a copy to 
every member of my parish. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Perry, N.Y. 

* * 
BOTH ABSTINENCE AND TEMPERANCE ARE RIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your endorsement of the campaign for the moderate use of 
alcoholic beverages grieves me beyond words. I cannot see how 
a person of your fine sense of the fitness of things, your wise 
judgments on so many moot points of personal and social re- 
sponsibility,and your appreciation of all that is so deeply spiritual, 
could promote anything but total abstinence in the use of any- 
thing so pregnant with liabilities as is alcohol. 

Please read as widely about the physiological effects of alco- 
hol as you do on so many questions. Read the book by Dr. 
Haven Emerson, ‘“‘Alcohol and Man,” and his larger volume on 
the effects of the alcohols on man. Read how the moderate par- 
taker is far more dangerous than he who has taken to excess. 
Follow carefully the results shown to follow mild use of liquors as 
they react on the nervous and muscular co-ordinations and re- 
flexes, and you will at once realize that we cannot do one thing to 
encourage any use, mild or excessive, of a drug which is entirely 
incompatible with the age in which we live. 

This is not a matter of “‘wets and drys, both fanatical.” 
It is simple, plain, physiological common sense. Repeatedly men 
of standing in the medical profession have pointed out that the 
use of a habit-forming drug such as alcohol should be a pre- 
scribed one for specific reasons when necessary, under control and 
the observation of competent physicians. How obtuse we are! 
We do not encourage the mild use of other habit-forming drugs. 
On the contrary, we forbid or frown upon their use except as par- 
ticular conditions may require them. 

In the little town of Orono pitiful old men and sorry speci- 
mens stagger on the streets and slump down in the cars; spew in 
public places and conveyances; use the public streets for toilets 
and make of them places of disgust and filth. There is no mod- 
erate use of a habit-forming drug which not only can but repeat- 
edly has led to such exhibitions. This is not fanaticism. Our 
habit of mind is such that we do not look upon ethyl alcohol for 
what it is, a narcotic of properties approaching those of ether, 
chloroform, and so on, but acting in such a way that loss of con- 
sciousness comes in many only after a relatively long period of 
time. We forget, if we ever knew, the graded steps in that anes- 
thetization, and minimize the aftermath because of custom, com- 
merce, and a warped sense of what is comic. I do wish we could 
begin to teach alcohol for what it is, chemically, physiologically, 
medically. It will always be dangerous because of the taste, 
which pleases many. Yet every psychological device known is 
now used to enhance and glorify that taste. 

And then read page 1267 about the Brewers’ Association in 
your own Leader. It just can’t be done, this moderation. 

CREE: 

Orono, Maine. 


We endorse the position that abstinence from alcohol is 
better than temperate use of it. We merely add that temperate 
use of it is better than excessive use. The report of 33,980 people 
killed in motor car accidents in the United States during 1934 
gives point to our comment. The death rate from automobiles 
has increased 15 percent. That alcohol is a habit-forming drug, 


and that it is safe to take only under a doctor’s orders, is recog- 
nized by most informed people. Wherein we differ from some 
reformers is that we consider the temperance cause weakened by 
claiming too much. Every man who takes a glass of beer or 
wine is not the fractional part of a drunkard. A dinner party 
with wine on the table is not a debauch. Our influence will be 
exerted toward getting people to leave it alone. But we con- 
sider it a part of our duty, in no respect at variance with our 
first statement, to teach people to use it temperately if they are 
bound to use it at all. 
The Editor. 
* * 
SHARP CRITICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must protest against your first editorial in last week’s 
Leader (Oct. 5). 

The Leader is a religious journal, and no religious paper, so 
far as I know, in these days sanctions drinking—even in modera- 
tion—whatever the personal habits of its editors. 

I think your hasty action in sending in your name for mem- 
bership must have been done without knowing the purpose or the 
financial backing of this pernicious organization that it is so easy 
to join. As your own personal action—or reaction—it doesn’t 
matter, but to put it on the front page of our excellent Christian 
Leader is certainly damaging to the churches it stands for. I 
hope many will protest. 

Beverage alcohol is no help to the kingdom we pray for. 
You say in this very editorial that you ‘“‘prefer abstinence.” 
What then, are you doing in such company as this ‘‘Council 
for Moderation?” 

Are you really so naive as to believe that it is ““a movement 
of highest patriotism and truest religion,” and that it is organized 
“to attack excess?”’ 

I think you will find if you get to the bottom of it that it is 
really backed by brewers and liquor associations as an insidious 
way to increase drinking and to give standing and plausible ex- 
cuse to a habit that sooner or later harms somebody. 

Better look into this ‘Council for Moderation” before you 
lend it any aid from your paper or your pulpit. 

Elizabeth W. Morton. 

South Paris, Maine. 


If we supposed that the editor of our religious paper was 
backing a movement for drinking alcohol either moderately or 
immoderately, we should write this kind of letter. Our reply to 
the communication of C. E. P. will answer this. The temperance 
cause needs more workers. In our judgment the Council for 
Moderation will enlist more workers. We happen to know that 
some of the leaders in it are themselves total abstainers. 

The Editor. 
* * 
FROM A CITY WOMAN IN THE COUNTRY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is only a little to say, but it must be said, in acknowl- 
edgment of a big debt. 

“Our Globe and the Little Green House” and “Out of the 
Dust of the Ground”’ are such a gift! 

Many years ago a great teacher put in my hands Joseph 
Le Conte’s ‘Elements of Geology.” It unsealed vast treasure 
for a lifetime. 

Now you come, epitomizing the whole in a few pages in the 
Leader. Why, I can put this into the hands of some of my farmer 
friends here, and they will be able to see and “follow the gleam.” 
They would never tackle a big book, even with its alluring cuts, 
but your irresistible story so closely following their daily intimate 
experience of earth and sky and all the cycle of the year will be a 
sure revealer. We are taken to the mountain-top where we lose 
our pettiness and recognize God’s realities. 


Andi. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WE ASKED MISS DOWNING 


We asked Miss Downing recently just 
exactly what her duties in Tokyo are, and 
who is taking care of them while she is on 
furlough. So she has listed them for us, 
and we pass them on for your information: 

Associated with all the kindergartens in 
our denominational work in Japan as ad- 
viser and reporter of statistics. 

Teaching in the Midori and Ohayo 
Kindergartens. 

No particular responsibilities at the 
Blackmer Home, except as she trains the 
Home girls as teachers in the kindergartens, 
Sunday school, and Dojin House! 

Complete responsibility for the Sunday 
school at Dojin House and at the Ohayo 
kindergarten. 

Reporter of statistics for all church 
school work in Japan. 

Complete responsibility for “Sunny 
Corner,” the new Christian Neighborhood 
Center. 

Cooperative responsibility with the 
larger Kindergarten Training Schools in 
training teachers. 

Member of Committee for Progress of 
the Japan Kindergarten Union (branch of 
the International Childhood Education 
Movement). 

Until her return was secretary of the 
Universalist Japan Mission Council (made 
up of all American missionaries and the 
pastors of self-supporting churches) and 
also of the Shadan (missionaries only). 

This indicates clearly to us that Miss 
Downing has little spare time at her dis- 
posal. And she has not said that she lives 
in a Japanese house with some of the 
kindergarten (native) teachers, and makes 
that also a center of her work with mothers. 

As many of us know, the Blackmer Home 
girls are expected to help in the kinder- 
garten and church school work in return 
for the privilege of living at the Home. 
These girls, under competent native 
teachers who regularly work with Miss 
Downing, are carrying on in her absence. 
It is an experiment, but wi!l undoubtedly 
reveal the loyalty and cooperativeness of 
our lay people in Japan. 
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MISS YATES GOES TO MAINE 


A recent short but intensive field trip in 
Maine was prefaced by three days in at- 
tendance at the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Convention, held at Messiah 
Church, Portland. During these sessions 
the field worker met the representatives of 
schools in the state which desired the time 
of the field worker. Far more requests 
were presented than could be filled in the 
ten days at her disposal. It seems likely 
that additional work may be undertaken 
during the early spring to accommodate 
those schools which we were unable to serve 
during this trip. 


Since the trip was necessarily a hurried 
one, it meant just overnight stops at the 
following places: Gardiner, Canton, Au- 
burn, West Paris, Norway, Livermore 
Falls, Augusta, Waterville, Oakland, Rock- 
land, and Brunswick. At Auburn, Miss 
Yates shared in the Parent-Pupil-Teacher 
Rally which the workers of the school 
sponsored. Over one hundred were in at- 
tendance. Following the supper the chil- 
dren were taken to a play room, while 
Miss Yates talked with the parents, and 
then assisted Mr. Cate in installing the 
teachers at a candlelight service. 

Rev. Eleanor Forbes, minister at West 
Paris, invited the field worker to speak at 
the church service on Sunday morning, and 
again to the children at the church school 
hour. Augusta arranged a gathering of its 
nursery, kindergarten and primary teachers 
at the home of the superintendent of that 
division during the afternoon, and in the 
evening the teachers of the older classes, 
with the school officers, gathered at the 
parsonage. The next morning a two hour 
conference was held with the new super- 
intendent. 

While at Oakland considerable time 
was spent with the president and secretary 
of the state Sunday School Association, 
under whose auspices the trip was under- 
taken, discussing state affairs, including 
the new recommendations and their ful- 
fillment. 

Over seven hundred miles were covered 
in this ten-day trip, touching ten parishes. 
Everywhere folks were eager for the sug- 
gestions which came to them. And again 
we feel better acquainted with the problems 
which face our local leaders. 

eu 


A DISTINCTION 


Probably more books and lesson ma- 
terials are ordered at this time of year than 
at any other. And more requests made for 
courses of study to be sent out for minis- 
ters, committees of religious education, and 
teachers to examine. May we explain 
things a bit, then make a request which will 
help in carrying out your wishes at head- 
quarters? 

The selling of books is cared for by the 
Publishing House. Alvar W. Polk is in 
charge of this. So if you are placing an 
order for books or supplies address your 
letter to him. The General Sunday School 
Association maintains a Loan Library 
from which books are sent out, many of 
these courses of study for examination. 
Its staff performs a much needed service 
by advising people regarding church school 
materials and recommending courses of 
study for different age groups. Should you 
wish to look over a text before purchasing 
it, or want any information regarding it, 
write to the G. 8S. 8. A. The Publishing 
House sends no books out on approval. 


Many people do not realize this distine- 
tion, with the result that orders are fre- 
quently addressed to this Association while 
requests for recommendations or books on 
approval are sent to the Publishing House. 
Nor is it as simple as that. Sometimes 
the two—orders and requests—are so per- 
feetly blended that it is difficult to deter- 
mine where one leaves off and the other be- 
gins! 

Fortunately the two offices are not far 
apart—the Publishing House on the first 
floor, the G. S. S. A. on the third. And the 
wire basket which operates ona hand pulley 
in the open stairway is busy these days as 
the orders are ‘“‘shot’”” down to Mr. Polk 
and the requests to borrow books come 
up to us. More involved letters demand 
consultation. The wire basket rests 
quietly on the lower landing as Mr. Polk 
takes the elevator or mounts the stairs 
for a personal interview. Occasionally 
it takes more than one additional person 
to figure out just what is wanted anyway. 
Slips of the pen, like a recent request for 
Dr. Weston’s “Profits and the Problems of 
Life,’ beyond causing a smile and a sud- 
den realization of the aptness of the new 
title, call for no mental effort to determine 
what the writer wants. Unfortunately 
this is not always true. 

We are glad that many people are buy- 
ing books and borrowing them. We shall 
continue to send them to you, no matter 
to which office your letter is addressed. 
But since our present system does make 
this distinction necessary, it will help both 
offices if you will bear it in mind. 

Having said all this, we will now men- 
tion one or two possible exceptions to the 
foregoing rule. A mimeographed course 
of study, “Beginnings of Universalism,” 
by Dr. Earle, was put out a few years ago 
by this office, and when ordering that re- 
quests come direct to the G.S.S. A. Pay- 
ments for it are made to the G. S. S. A. 
Occasionally on this page we recommend 
leaflets put out by other denominations 
and report that we have them for sale. 
These, however, are the only instances 
where orders should not be sent to the 
Publishing House. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Anti-War Council of Cambridge 
University, England, has been circulating 
a peace ballot in their community. Results 
showed: (a) only 20 percent answered; 
(b) women were more radical against war 
than men; (c) members of trade unions 
were more unreservedly opposed to war 
than other groups; transport workers to 
the tune of 94 percent said they would 
strike rather than aid a war; (d) 61 percent 
of clerical and professional workers took 
the same stand. 
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SOME PROBLEMS FACING YOUTH 


We are frequently told by leaders of 
young people’s groups in our churches that 
they are at loss to know what to do at the 
meetings of the young people. They seem 
to have used up all the most interesting 
topics for discussion and do not know 
what to do next. To such leaders and 
their groups we offer a few suggestions. 

In the first place let us realize the reason 
for our existence as a young people’s or- 
ganization. What are some of our ob- 
jectives? One objective might well be to 
help young people to meet the problems 
that are facing them; to realize what they 
are; to think intelligently about them; 
to educate themselves as to the facts; and 
to act wisely on them. 

What are some of these problems that 
face our young people? It seems that 
there were never more pressing problems 
than those of the present time. Let us 
consider a few of them. 

The threat of war in which al! nations 
may be involved brings a definite challenge 
to the Christian young person. What is 
his attitude about war going to be? Most 
young people will want to do some pretty 
intelligent thinking before they allow them- 
selves to be drafted into military service 
to be shot down as cannon-fodder. How 
are we going to develop in our young people 
a Christian type of patriotism? Surely 
today there are many young men and 
women who are faced with this problem, 
and who need guidance in thinking it 
through clearly. 

The problems of sex and the preparation 
for marriage must be faced by all normal 
people. The church can help its young 
people to face these problems in a Chris- 
tian spirit. Not only does it involve the 
problem of education but of developing a 
Christian attitude toward the problems 
that arise in the building of a home. How 
can these problems be met? By having a 
class in church school under the guidance 
of a special instructor on this subject, by 
having special lecturers meet evening 
discussion groups, or by having a clinic 
where individual cases could be handled, 
are some of the ways. It isa problem that 
demands that the church do something 
about it. 

The unemployment situation has greatly 
affected the morale of the young people, 
especially those recently out of college. 
Can we find a constructive use for the 
leisure time of these individuals? Can we 
suggest projects that might be worked out? 
Can we really help the young people to 
meet the situation with courage and faith? 
Isn’t this a task for the church? 

The liquor problem has become more 
serious than ever as concerns young people. 
What has happened to the cause of true 
temperance? Intelligent education is 


needed today among the youth, especially 
of high school age, to prevent a serious 
situation. The church must cooperate and 
do all in its power to help young people to 
realize this problem and meet it intelli- 
gently. 

Since the legalization of pari-mutuel 
gambling on horse races and dog races in 
several of our states, the young people have 
been facing another temptation which, 
without proper and intelligent control, 
will develop into serious proportions. The 
church seems to be the only agency through 
which the right kind of action can be 
taken. 

What about the racial problem? Do we 
mean what we say when we preach ‘“‘the 
universal brotherhood of man?” Are we of 
all races, brothers? How shall we con- 
sider the members of other races? What 
about social equality and legal justice? 
How far do we reach out when we preach 
“the brotherhood of man?” 
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The political corruption so much in evi- 
dence everywhere today certainly is dis- 
couraging to youth. Can we have clean, 
honest officials in our public offices? What 
can we do about it? Is it a hopeless 
task? The tendency has been to give up 
in disgust instead of pushing on and 
actually doing something. What can our 
churches do in helping youth with this 
problem? 

And then there are the many economic 
and social problems that arise from our im- 
perfect economic order. All these are faced 
by young people who are growing up in a 
changing world and do not know what is 
happening about them. 

All young people face personal religious 
problems. Many times the church is lax 
in meeting them. And yet they are the 
important problems. Most of the others 
may in some way be dissolved into a per- 
sonal religious problem. Let us then try 
to face these with our groups. Let us 
feel that we can do something in “Building 
a New World for Christ.”’ 

(Literature on these problems may be 
secured from Y. P. C. U. headquarters.) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 

The forty-first annual Convention of 
the W. U. M. S. of New York State was 
held in All Souls Church, Watertown, 
Octang: 

The general chairman of Women’s Day 
was Mrs. Clinton Moulton of Dolgeville. 
The other organizations participating in 
the session were the State Women’s Aid 
and the Metropolitan Alliance. 

A gracious welcome was extended by 
Mrs. R. H. Ganter of Watertown, with 
response by Mrs. Fosher of Central Square. 

Mrs. H. W. Reed, Watertown, president 
of the W. U. M.S., presided for the busi- 
ness session, and reports were given by 
the officers and department superinten- 
dents. 

The president’s address followed, and 
greetings were read from Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway and Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary— 
own New York State missionaries in 
Japan, who have given and continue to 
give the best they have for others. 

Mrs. Hope Reamon of Syracuse offered 
prayer for our missionaries. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served to 
one hundred women in the grill room of 
the church, Mrs. George H. Campbell 
acting as toastmistress. 

The speakers were Miss Marion Lee 
Fosher, student at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, who gave a reading, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Newell, Little Falls, who spoke on ‘‘Co- 
operation, Enthusiasm, and Loyalty,’ 
and Mrs. Ada R. Madden, Watertown, 
on “International Friendships.” 

The afternoon session opened with a 
beautiful memorial service by Mrs. 


Clinton Moulton and Mrs. Harold W. 
Haynes—for all who had died during the 
year. 

Recommendations and resolutions were 
presented by the committee—Mrs. Grace 
Perkins and Mrs. Grace Jones—touching 
on world peace, membership, support of 
missionaries, social relief work, and pre- 
sentation of missionary projects in every 
Universalist church of the state. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Ward Gorman, president of the 
Northern Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who gave a composite picture of woman- 
hood and women’s responsibility. 

Then followed Miss Ruth Downing, 
our own missionary from Blackmer Home. 
She brought greetings from Miss Hatha- 
way, Dr. and Mrs. Cary and Miss Bowen, 
and then we met, in miniature, a Japanese 


_ family all having a part in the activities 


of the Blackmer Home and Dojin House, 
and receiving the influence of a Christian 
home with Christian teachers building a 
foundation in World Friendship. 

Miss Downing will speak in the follow- 
ing places following the Convention: 
Canton, Bristol, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Little Falls. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, Watertown; 
recording-secretary, Mrs. Edith W. John- 
son, Canandaigua; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Roches- 
ter; treasurer, Miss Grace Bonney, Water- 
town; trustee for two years, Mrs. Leora 
Lobdell, Victor. 

Edith W. Johnson, 
Recording Secretary. 
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The Beacon Units in Religious Educa- 
tion 

Unit No. t. The Life and Religion of 

the Early Hebrews. By Emily Ellis. 


Unit No. 2. Making a Better Neigh- 
borhood. By Thelma J. Burwick and 
Josephine Gifford. 


Unit No. 3. A Dramatic Service of 
Worship. By Catharine M. Conradi. 


Beacon Press. 60 cents each. 


The three books listed above mark an 
interesting step in the direction of what is 
called ‘“‘progressive religious education.” 
The series is edited by Sophia Fahs of 
Union Theological Seminary, Adelaide 
Case of Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, and Edwin Fairley. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the Foreword of 
the editors indicate their purpose. 

“The Beacon Units in Religious Educa- 
tion are a series of booklets describing ex- 
periences of children and young people, 
which illustrate activities in progressive 
religious education. The general reader 
should enjoy them as lively accounts of 
what is going on today. The parent and 
teacher looking for more vital teaching 
materials should find them suggestive and 
stimulating. Although these units are 
neither textbooks nor. outlined courses 
that can be followed, some teachers may, 
however, use them as fairly definite guides 
for enterprises along smaller lines. 

“Tf these reports are useful, they will 
help others besides teachers to answer cer- 
tain questions that are in the minds of 
many thoughtful people today, questions 
such as these: What is religion meaning to 
this generation? What is meant by ‘pro- 
gressive religious education’? How do 
modern classes in religion differ from those 
of the past? These units will not fail to 
raise such questions as: Are the children 
we know capable of similar experiences? 
Would activities of this kind be adapted 
to our situation? Shall we or shall we not 
try a similar experiment? How differently 
might we work out the same problem? 
Or might we take another problem and 
work on it in a similar way?” 

Before the student can find any practical 
value in these units he must rid himself 
entirely of certain prepossessions which 
usually control the church school worker. 
From the point of view of progressive re- 
ligious education, the last thing to be de- 
sired is to impose adult ideas on the grow- 
ing mind of the child. A course of lessons 
ready to use, demanding only that the 
teacher ‘‘press the button,” is anathema. 
The only right place to begin is with the 
experience of the pupils, not that of certain 
imaginary pupils in a book, but that of 
the children and young people we are 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


teaching. So to interpret that experience 
as to change the child’s attitudes, to lib- 
erate him from needless fears, to help him 
co-ordinate scraps of information and to 
recognize the religious values in his ex- 
perience, is the aim. This means leading 
the students to think by encouraging ex- 
pressions of opinion on matters that really 
touch their lives, to appreciate the re- 
ligious quality in experience, their own 
or that of others, to enrich life by creative 
work and by actual cooperation with 
others. 

The reader who approaches these books 
with an open mind finds something like a 
description of progressive religious educa- 
tion and its methods in terms of what has 
been done by real groups of pupils and 
teachers. Here is not mere theory but 
something that has actually been done. 
The circumstances may be entirely dif- 
ferent from those in which the reader 
works. For example, Unit No. 1 describes 
a series of lessons given in the church 
school of Riverside Church, with its three- 
hour sessions Both pupils and teachers 
have a quite different background from 
many of the classes with which the reader 
is familiar. Unit No. 2 describes an ex- 
periment in a vacation school, where again 
the session is three hours and the meetings 
of the class on consecutive days for a 
limited period. Unit No. 3 shows how a 
service of worship was worked out in a 
Unitarian school with Unitarian tradi- 
tions. These conditions provoke the com- 
ment, “All very well for such groups, but 
I could not-do it with mine.’”’ But the 
attentive reader has long before discov- 
ered sentences like these: ‘‘These units are 
neither textbooks nor outlined courses,” 
or ‘“‘No reader should take the finished pro- 
gram and attempt to reproduce it in 
another church.’”’ However, this same 
attentive reader will discover certain 
principles which he certainly can use. 
Anybody teaching a course on the life 
and religion of the Hebrews can begin 
with two lists, made up by the pupils: 
“Things we know about the early He- 
brews” and “Things we want to know 
about them.’”’ Anybody preparing a pro- 
gram for Children’s Day can build it on 
instruction and discussion in actual 
groups, instead of using a ready-made pro- 
gram which must be memorized just as 
prepared by somebody entirely outside 
the local situation. Anybody can use the 
difficulties arising from disobedience to 
teach personal responsibility, as the chil- 
dren in one of the groups described were 
taught that important lesson through 
tipping chairs until the inevitable break- 
age occurred. In the presence of this 
catastrophe the teacher did not angrily 
declare, ‘“‘That is just what I told you 
would happen; now you will have to pay 
for repairing the chair,’ but group dis- 


cussion placed the responsibility and fixed 
the penalty. 

The value of these books to church 
school workers lies in their suggestiveness. 
They describe actual experiences, and the 
thoughtful reader will soon see what in the 
courses is due to special circumstances and 
what to a consistent use of fundamental 
principles. Probably the first unit will 
make the strongest appeal to practical 
workers because all such have had experi- 
ence, often somewhat disastrous, in trying 
to arouse interest-in the life and religion 
of the early Hebrews. An important 
point in Unit No. 2 is that there are “‘un- 
finished learnings,’’ quite as valuable as 
any definite knowledge that might have 
been acquired. The pupils “began learn- 
ing’” methods by which communities 
might be improved, the meaning of rep- 
resentative government and the reasons 
for taxation. They discovered that their 
efforts were successful when they received 
cooperation and failed when they did not. 
When we recall how many adults have 
never even begun to learn such things and 
are often in a state of rebellion against all 
community interests, it would seem that 
this unit suggests some very important 
education in community ideals and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The third unit makes the point that 
the value of a special day program lies in 
what the participants have learned through 
thinking it out, rather than in a finished 
and artistic piece of memorizing what 
others have said and acting out what 
others think desirable. 

The worker in religious education will 
await with eagerness other units to fol- 
low in this series. The Beacon Press is 
initiating a most important piece of work. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 
oh * 
A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 

There are a few copies left of ‘John 
Murray—the Corner Stone,’’ offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in attractive 
cloth, and illustrated. Send requests 
promptly to 16 Beacon Street, and enclose 
ten cents per copy for postage and packing. 
Teachers can secure extra copies for their 
classes. 

k * 

“T shall have to put you fellows in the 
same room,” said the host. 

“That’s all right,” the guests replied. 

“Well, I think,” said the host, “you'll 
have a comfortable night. It’s a feather- 
bed.” 

At two o’clock in the morning one of the 
guests awoke his companion. 

“Change places with me, Dick,’ he 
groaned. “It’s my turn to lie on the 
feather.””—Grit. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine 


A review of the Maine 
churches and parishes 
shows that those at An- 
dover, Bryant Pond, Liv- 
ermore at the Norlands, 
Milo, where Rev. W. J. 
Metz and Rev. M. G. 
Folsom held several ser- 
vices this past year, New 
Gloucester and Pownal, Scarboro, and 
West Cumberland, all three churches served 
by Dr. Harry E. Townsend in addition to 
his Westbrook church, Readfield, where 
Rev. Frederick S. Walker preaches every 
summer, Round Pond, where Dr. John S. 
Lowe is summer pastor, Rumford Point, 
Sidney, where Rev. W. A. Kelley is serving 
as pastor in addition to his own Oakland 
church, as a work of love, Swanville, West 
Sumner—all these parishes either are open 
for services at various seasons of the year, 
or during the entire summer, under the 
pastors named or visiting preachers. 

The churches at Auburn, Augusta, where 
they will celebrate their 100th anniversary 
in November, Bangor, Biddeford, Bow- 
doinham, where now Rev. George W. Scud- 
der is permanent pastor, Brownfield (fed- 
erated), Brunswick, Calais, the First Uni- 
versalist Larger Parish, comprising Can- 
ton, Canton Point and Livermore, Caribou, 
which celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
last month, Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft (fed- 
erated), Exeter, served by Mr. Metz in 
addition to his Dexter parish, Gardiner, 
Guilford and Sangerville, Hiram, King- 
field, New Portland, Lewiston, Machias, 
Mechanic Falls (federated), Livermore 
Falls, North Fryeburg (Larger Parish), 
Norway, Oakfield, Old Town, Oakland, 
Pittsfield, Portland All Souls, Portland 
Congress Square, Portland Messiah, Rock- 
land, Rumford, South Windham (feder- 
ated), Turner Center, Waterford (feder- 
ated), Waterville, Westbrook, West Paris, 
Yarmouth—are all active parishes the year 
round. Among these churches there are 
but three vacancies in the pastorate, and 
the work in all three is going forward while 
candidates are being considered. East 
Eddington has an active Sunday school 
and a resident minister throughout the 
summer. The Greene and Leeds Center 
churches, by arrangement with the State 
Superintendent, were renovated last spring, 
and for the first time in many years sup- 
ported a resident summer pastor, who con- 
ducted two Sunday schools and preached 
at both churches each Sunday. The plan 
is expected to be repeated next summer. 
Resident pastors serve the parishes of 
Hope and South Hope for eight weeks 
every summer. North Jay hears visiting 
preachers each summer. Orono, after be- 
ing closed for some months, is having sup- 
ply preachers, and plans for permanent 
reopening are under way. A Universalist 


Letter 


trust fund brings three Universalist 
preachers to the Congregational church in 
Wilton each summer. This leaves but 
eight parishes in Maine which are not ac- 
tive at the present time. In two of these 
the former parishioners are largely afiili- 
iated with Universalist churches in adjacent 
communities of larger populations, so that 
our people have been saved to the Uni- 
versalist Church. A small group of Uni- 
versalists in another place are affiliated 
with the Universalist church in a near-by 
town. Two others mentioned are small 
groups of Universalists who will be visited 
and for whom services will be held at 
various times throughout the year, and the 
remaining three churches should be re- 
opened this year. The churches at Bath 
and Freeport are well on the way to re- 
newed activity. Services were held at the 
Freeport church through last spring, and 
the present schedule calls for the return of 
these parishes to the active status with 
resident ministers. 

The sessions of the annual Convention 
were to have taken place at the new Com- 
munity Universalist Church at Cape 
Elizabeth, organized over a year ago by 


the State Superintendent. During the 
past year he has preached every Sunday at 
9 a. m. and has organized a Sunday school 
which meets at 9.30 and a Y. P. C. U. 
which meets at 6 p. m. Thirty young 
people have united with the movement. 
The Superintendent encouraged this parish 
to engage a resident pastor and concentrate 
its interests in this project at this time, 
rather than to entertain the State Conven- 
tion this year. This plan is being carried 
out, and while the building was being 
completely renovated, decorated, and the 
first floor converted into an attractive and 
worshipful sanctuary with a seating capaci- 
ity of about 100, the remainder of the space 
to be used for Sunday school and the young 
people’s meetings, and the second floor 
equipped for social events, the Superin- 
tendent has been present each Sunday 
for the preaching and Sunday schoo} 
work, concluding his work here in time to 
preach each Sunday at the Church of the 
Messiah. 

The Superintendent will remain as senior 
pastor when a resident pastor is settled at 
the Cape Church, in an advisory capacity, 
and will remain as pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, Portland. 

William Dawes Veazie. 


Massachusetts Letter 


This letter will have 
to do almost wholly 
with certain fiscal af- 
fairs in which the 
churches of the com- 
monwealth are inter- 
ested. Reports go to 
the officials of the 
churches, but these re- 
ports are frequently 
not seen by many of the most interested 
members and workers jn the parishes, and 
it is for them in particular that we here 
present certain facts and figures from our 
Convention reports. 

During such years as 1928, 1929, and 
1930 the total amount paid as quotas to 
the Massachusetts Convention had been 
increased to $7,000. Beginning about 1932, 
the total received from quotas has shown 
a steady decline. The amount received 
during the past year, ending with May 
first, was $3,198.21. Some churches paid 
in full. Some paid in part. Some did not 
make any quota payment. Here are the 
facts. The churches which gave the 
amount asked as an annual contribution 
were 84: Amesbury $82; Attleboro $136; 
North Attleboro $88; Grove Hall $110; 
Braintree $25; Chatham $7; Cheshire $5; 
North Dana $14; Essex $18; Everett $116; 
Foxboro $18; Framingham $26; Franklin 
$117; Gardner $14; Hardwick $19; Haver- 
hill $100; West Haverhill $15; Leominster 
$18; Lowell, First, $47; Marblehead $5; 
Marion $8; Marlboro $48; Medford $46; 


Norwell $12; Orange $84; Orleans $11; 
Peabody $57; Quincy $18; Rockport $29; 
Salem $149; Saugus $15; Springfield, 
Second, $16; Wakefield $59; South Wey- 
mouth $18. Six churches made payments 
during our fiscal year of 1934-1935 on 
quotas of the previous year. These are: 
North Attleboro $50; Beverly $15; Cam- 
bridge $25; Norwell $12; West Somerville 
$40; Warren $3. 

The churches which paid in part were 30: 
Abington $5; North Adams $10; Arlington 
$50; Beverly $10; Charlestown $10; East 
Boston $9; Brockton $40; Brookline $50; 
Cambridge $15; Canton $5; Chelsea $10; 
Annisquam $20; Gloucester $44; Lawrence 
$100; Lynn $300; Malden $175; Medford 
Hillside $25; Melrose $25; Milford $50; 
Monson $25; Norwood $50; North Orange 
$5; Palmer $10; Shirley $10; Somerville 
$50; West Somerville $80; Stoughton $35; 
North Weymouth $25; Worcester, First, 
$200; Yarmouthport $5. 

The churches which did not make any 
contribution were 20: South Acton, Rox- 
bury, Boston (Second), Charlton, Danvers, 
Eastham, Fitchburg, West Gloucester, 
Hyannis, Lowell (Grace), Mansfield, Mat- 
tapoisett, Plymouth, Southbridge, Swamp- 
scott, Taunton, Waltham, Westminster, 
Weymouth (First), Worcester (All Souls). 
(Since May first, contributions have been 
received from Danvers $5; West Gloucester 
$10; Plymouth $27; Westminster $60; 
Weymouth, First, $138; and Worcester, 
All Souls, $20.) 
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Special appeals were sent to thirteen 
churches asking for what they felt they 
could give—Charlton, Danvers, Eastham, 
Hyannis, Mansfield, Mattapoisett, Me- 
thuen, Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Spen- 
cer, Springfield, Unity, Warren, West- 
minster. Six of these responded as fol- 
lows: Methuen $25; Pigeon Cove $4.21; 
Provincetown $7; Spencer $5; Springfield, 
Unity, $125; Warren $3. 

It is the regular, annual custom of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention 
to give one special meeting to the matter of 
the annual budget. Such a meeting was 
held on Monday, June 24, 1935, and the 
following budget was adopted for the 
year 1935-1936: 

Estimated income: Parish quotas, $3,200; 
investments, $2,742; interest on Church 
of the Redemption, $4,409.58; trust funds, 
$600; miscellaneous income, $100. ‘Total, 
$11,051.58. 

Estimated expenses: Charge-off real 
estate expense, $160.21; summer services, 
Oxford, $100; general expense, $1,500; 
secretary’s office, $5,700; treasurer’s office, 
$1,200; total, $8,660.21. 

Appropriations—Allied Religious Or- 
ganization: Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, $300; Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, Rutland Chaplaincy, $50; Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, $50; 
Clara Barton Camp, $25; Doolittle Home, 
$100; General Theological Library, $50; 
Bethany Union ($25 at Thanksgiving and 
$25 at Christmas for dinners), $50; Doo- 
little Home ($15 at Thanksgiving and $15 
at Christmas for dinners), $80. Aid to 
parishes: Amesbury $120; East Boston 
(in addition to $800 from the Hosea Bal- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Oct. 20, as arranged through 
the office of the State Superintendent, 
were: E. Christian Westphalen, Essex; 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley, Medford Hillside; 
Rey. A. J. Torsleff, Melrose; Horace 
Westwood, Jr., Assinippi; William C. 
Abbe, Quincy; John Q. Parkhurst, Saugus; 
Robert Barber, Springfield, Second. 

On Oct. 27 preachers in the above places 
will be: Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Melrose; 
Robert Barber, Assinippi; William C. 
Abbe, Quincy. Prof. Newell C. Maynard 
will preach for Dr. Huntley at Peabody. 

Among recent visitors at Headquarters 
were Rey. T. H. Saunders of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. William A. Haney of Norwich, 
Conn., Rev. T. B. Fisher of Biddeford, 
Maine, and Rev. H. Elmer Peters of 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Rey. Thomas Chapman, whose address 
is Oakland City Station, Atlanta, Ga., was 
compelled by illness a month ago to sus- 
pend his work as Southern missionary, 
but is gaining so fast that he will soon be 
on his circuit again. 
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lou Fund), $225; Medford Hillside, $206; 
Quincy, $247.48; Springfield, Second, $488; 
Swampscott, $300; Yarmouthport, $75; 
Leominster (total appropriation $100; $75 
from Kelton Fund), $25; total, $2,291.48. 

On Sept. 9 an appropriation was made 
to the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association of $50, which leaves a 
balance of $49.89. 

Other appropriations, to be paid from 
certain funds: East Boston (from Hosea 
Ballou Fund), $800; Gardner (from Kelton 
Fund), $75; Leominster (from Kelton 
Fund), $75; Universalist General Conven- 
tion, to Pension Fund (from Ministerial 
Relief Fund), $1,500. 

A study of these figures will disclose the 
situation which the Executive Committee 
of the Convention has before it every time 
there is an appeal] for financial assistance 
by some church for repairs, improvements, 
or the balancing of a local budget. 

In addition to the painting and decorat- 
ing on the church property at Assinippi the 
local officials see the need of mending the 
roof and decorating the main room. 
Quincy wishes to repair the church roof and 
paint the property. Yarmouthport last 
year built, with aid from the American 
Unitarian Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, a new 
parish house. Now the belfry needs at- 
tention, the roof should be reshingled, the 
foundation walls made secure. The Hast 
Boston church needs an oil burning heater 
installed. The Convention would like to 
give financial aid. How can it do so, 
when the income and the outgo look as 
they do in the foregoing statement? 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


David Drew Rose, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., 
has been awarded two places in the 
academic honors of Tufts College, where he 
is a junior—the Goddard Prize in German 
and the Wendell Phillips Prize in public 
debate. He is president of the German 
Club of Tufts. 


Maine 

Orono.—After a series of meetings of 
the parish and the trustees here with the 
State Superintendent, Rev. William Ellis 
Davies, who has been for two years pastor 
of the Stockton Springs Universalist 
church, preached here Oct. 6 and 138. At 
a parish meeting on Oct. 18, a unanimous 
call was extended to him to become pastor 
of the church, beginning Nov. 1. Mr. 
Davies will continue as pastor of the 
Stockton Springs church until Dec. 1, in 
connection with his duties at the Orono 
church, and on Dec. 1 Mr. Clarence Fuller 
will occupy the Stockton Springs pulpit. 
The Orono church, located a short dis- 
tance from the University of Maine, will in- 
clude in its plans an extensive young 
people’s program, in connection with the 
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Young People’s Liberal Association, com- 
posed mostly of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian students of the university. Prof. 
KE. H. Sprague, treasurer of the Orono 
church and of the university faculty, Mr. 
Davies, Mr. Veazie and Chief Justice 
Charles Dunn, moderator of the Orono 
parish and for many years treasurer of the 
university, have cooperated in planning 
for this youth program. This church, 
with no financial obligations outstanding, 
launches upon a program of hope for the 
future, after having been dormant for 
more than a year. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First Church.—Rev. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. During the 
summer and fall the church organ has been 
made over and new stops added. Though 
of some age the wood, which was of clear 
Michigan pine, has improved in quality, 
and we are told by good judges we have 
one of the best organs in the city. The 
vestry also has been repainted in more 
cheerful tints and other improvements 
made to the room and to the kitchen. 
The meeting of the laymen of the state 
with us Thursday, Nov. 7, will afford a 
proper christening of the new rooms. 
The men will be glad to learn that the 
serving of the dinner at 6.30 p. m. is in 
the hands of the same church women who 
gave so much satisfaction by their work 
when the laymen gathered here last April. 
Worcester is very central, and the church 
is commodious. Adjoining the church is an 
ample parking place. A warm welcome 
awaits you. 


New York 


Brooklyn, Good Tidings.—-At the Y. P. 
C. U. devotional meeting on Oct. 10 
officers were installed by Mrs. Ethel 
Freeman Nickelson, who led the meeting, 
and whose topic was “‘The Meaning of 
Christian Fellowship.”’ There were twen- 
ty-one present, and a cash collection was 
taken. The next devotional meeting will 
be at the church on the second Thursday 


of November. 
* * 


REV. ROBERT KILLAM CALLED TO 
UTICA 


With the retirement of Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler, of the Universalist-Unitarian church 
at Utica, N. Y., Rev. Robert D. Killam, 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rutland, 
Vt., has been called to the pastorate, and 
will begin his new work the first of Novem- 
ber. 

Going to Rutland a young theological 
graduate from St. Lawrence University 
two years ago, at the age of twenty-four, 
Mr. Killam has taken an active part in 
church and local affairs. In December, 
1933, he was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in a memorable service in the 
Rutland church. In June of last year he 
was married in Gunnison Chapel, Canton, 
N. Y., to Miss Frances Heaten of Canton. 
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Barly this year he was elected president of 
the Green Mountain Association of Uni- 
versalists. 

Mr. Killam is a native of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He held various student pastorates 
during his college career at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., and St. Lawrence 
University Theological School at Canton. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
ereedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The: conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* x 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. Frank B. Chatterton has been 
elected president of the Portsmouth Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

The Alstead-Langdon bulletin reports 
the names of ten who attended the State 
Convention. 

The program for the centennial celebra- 
tion of our Nashua church has been issued. 

Rey. E. L. Noble in his Rally Day bulle- 
tin says: ‘‘Scrutinize your reasons for stay- 
ing away from church and see if they stand 
the investigation of your own conscience.” 

I trained the kodak on Ruth Downing at 
Ferry Beach—a good picture. Again at 
Nashua in her Japanese costume—another 
good picture. But, notwithstanding the 
difference in externals, it is the same 
woman. She did the Japanese act beau- 
tifully, size and figure true to specifications, 
but she didn’t look Japanese. Cover her 
head and face and it might go, but the 
eyes, hair, complexion, and smile are those 
of one of our own kind. 

I pictured Mrs. Cary in her Japanese 
costume. With her dark hair, and taken 


side view, the difference wasn’t as notice- 
able, but, at that, it is still Mrs. Cary. I 
think that the most difficult stunt with the 
hand camera that I ever attempted. It is 
hard to imagine more adverse conditions. 
Mrs. Cary had phenomenal nerve to con- 
trol and hold herself steady through the 
long exposure. I used a whole roll of 
film, trying different timing and posing; 
but we did get one good picture. 

I first took notice of this persistence of 
personality, it must have been all of 
twenty years ago, and, by a singular coin- 
cidence, it was through Japanese costum- 
ing. Through our Japanese girls who had 
visited us we were fairly familiar with the 
type. Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson 
visited at the Blackmer Home, and on re- 
turning told us the story. She was beauti- 
fully dressed for the part, but she wasn’t 
Japanese a little bit; Mrs. Patterson’s per- 
sonal charm showed through it all. 

Clothing will not do it: to look Japanese 
needs a Japanese girl inside the costume. 
I reckon it is good it’s so, and that we are 
each ourselves. 

A. M.B. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 17.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship granted Rev. Harold M. Frye accord- 
ing to the laws governing dual fellowship, dated 
Sept. 30, 1935. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted letters of transfer on Oct. 14, 1935, as 
follows: Rev. Fred A. Line from Indiana; Rev. W. 
W. Gleason from Indiana. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
m3 FS 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U.M.S. of Massachusetts 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a public meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Nov. 7. 

Morning session—10.30. State president presiding. 
Prelude, Mr. Dickey; praise service, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley; greeting, Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron; response, 
Mrs. Perey R. Moody; “New Members Wanted,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres; review of “Toward a Chris- 
tian America,’”’ Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 


Luncheon will be served at 12.30, tickets 50 cents. 
Reservations must be made by Nov. 4 of Mrs. Arthur 
S. Waldron, 26 Packard Avenue, West Somerville, 
telephone Prospect 0620. 

Afternoon session—1.45. Prelude, Mr. Dickey. 
Hymn. Prayer, Dr. George FE. Leighton. Roll call. 
“Highlights of the Washington Convention,” Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose. Offertory. Trumpet solo, Mr. 
Nelson. ‘Universalism in Japan,’ Miss Ruth Down- 
ing. Hymn. Benediction. 

Take Lechmere car from Park Street or from 
North Station. At Lechmere take Clarendon Hill 
Highland Avenue car. Leave car at Trull Lane. 

en ok 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-third annual Mid-Year conference of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, will be held in the Meriden church, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 13, beginning at 
2.30 p. m. Speakers, Miss Ruth Downing, Rev. 
Porter Bower (with round-table conference on re- 
ligious education), Dr. George E. Huntley. 

The secretary will send programs Nov. 1, upon 
application. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 

Danbury, Conn. 

meee 
VERMONT COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received from Maine Rev. Thomas W. Horsfield, 
now minister in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Also granted 
D. U. to Rev. Robert J. Weis, now minister at North 
Hartley, P. Q., formerly Unitarian minister at Scituate, 
Mass. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
ee 

KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The transfer of A. W. Altenbern from Illinois to 
the Kansas Convention has been approved by the 
committee. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ae 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Central Committee of Fellowship took the 
following action on Oct. 7, 1935: 

Granted a letter of license as minister to Miss 
Ruth Downing. 

Accepted the transfer of H. G. D. Scott from Ala- 
bama. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x ok 
PULPIT GOWN FOR SALE 


The widow of a Universalist minister wishes to sell 
the silk pulpit gown belonging to her late husband. 
The gown is fifty-one inches long in back, sleeves 
thirty-one inches long, back twenty-three inches 
wide. Wide hems make it possible to lengthen gown 
or sleeves. If you are interested, write to Rev. 
Roger F. Etz., D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Nov. 5-8: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manua! Church, Boston. 

Noy. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Chureh, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. © 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-13: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 17-20: Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 
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Dee, 24: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Christmas Day, 11 a. m.: Dr. Perkins. 

Dec. 26: Rev. Lesiie T. Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2-3: Rev. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Ellen Sophronia Gowdy Farnsworth 


Mrs. Ellen Sophronia Gowdy Farnsworth died at 
her home in New Haven, Ct., on Oct. 5, 1935, just 
one day after she had reached her ninety-first year. 
She was the fifth daughter and the eighth child of 
Tudor and Melinda Gowdy, and was born on Oct. 4, 
1844, in Somers, Ct. On Nov. 11, 1874, she married 
Rev. Jeremy H. Farnsworth, who was a native of 
West Hartford, Ct. 

Mr. Farnsworth had been married before to Sarah 
Melinda Gowdy. Upon her death he married her 
sister, who most capably and devotedly filled the 
place of mother to the three sons and two daughters of 
the first marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farnsworth lived in many places 
where Mr. Farnsworth held pastorates. 

On Oct. 27, 1899, Mr. Farnsworth died in Natick, 
Mass., after a long and fruitful career of fifty-five 
years in the Universalist ministry. He was at one 
time state missionary in Vermont, where he founded 
a number of churches. Most of his ministry was spent 
in New England. 

In 1914 Mrs. Farnsworth went to New Haven to 
live with her daughter, Miss Louise Farnsworth, a 
teacher in the Hillhouse High School. At once she 
identified herself with the Church of the Messiah and 
participated actively in the work of the church. 
She had strong convictions to which she was loyal 
all her life through. She served the cause she loved 
with unstinted devotion and generosity. Her in- 
terest in the church and the cause it represents never 
slackened. 

The sterling qualities of sincerity and rugged 
honesty made her a splendid example to all who 
knew her. Her home was her haven. In the years 
that have gone by she dispensed a gracious hospi- 
tality to those who entered the portals of her home. 

The denominational weeklies, the Gospel Banner 
and the Leader, were regular visitors and esteemed 
companions in the home. 

Mrs. Farnsworth lived long and happily. 

Surviving are her daughter, Miss Louise M. Farns- 
worth, and a step-daughter, Mrs. Grace Farnsworth 
Dutton of Kingston, New York. There are also nine 
grandchildren, eleven great grandchildren, and one 
great, great grandchild. 

Funeral services were held on’ Tuesday, Oct. 8, in 
New Haven. They were conducted by her pastor and 
friend, Dr. T. A. Fischer. Burial took place in the 
family plot in Somers, Ct. 


Mrs. Charles E. Gilliland 


Mrs. Fern Norris Gilliland of Waltonville, LIL, 
died at the Mt. Vernon Hospital, Friday, Oct. 4, 
aged forty-five years. She was born at Waltonville, 
Jefferson County, Ill., Sept. 21, 1890, daughter of the 
late Judge J. D. and Drussie Gilbert Norris. Her 
father died fourteen years ago, and besides her 
aged mother (eighty in July), she is survived by her 
husband, Charles BE. Gilliland, and their daughter 
(sixteen), Fredia Louise Gilliland; two brothers, Dr. 
Claude Norris of Eureka, Cal., and Dr. Clarence 
Norris, of Arthur, Il. 

Early in life she became a faithful member of the 
Universalist church at Waltonville, under the preach- 
ing of the late Dr. John Hughes. She was a talented 
musician and had been church and Sunday school 
Pianist since her ninth year; and was called on to 
superintend the music on many occasions, both in 
her own church and in others. She also served as a 
teacher in the Sunday school for years. 

When her church doors were darkened and there 
were no services there, she attended services regu- 
larly at other churches, and lent her assistance and 
talents freely. 

Her physical sufferings were intense toward the last 
of more than a year’s illness, but no complaint came 


from her. She said only a short time before the end 
came, “If it’s the Lord’s will, I am ready.” Her 
death was an intense shock and a great loss to the 
entire community. More than a thousand attended 
her funeral at the Waltonviile Universalist church on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 6, at two o’clock. 

Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, of Metropolis, Ill., a 
former pastor, and Rev. G. H. Phelps, of Makanda, 
Ill., former teacher and Methodist pastor in Walton- 
ville, conducted the funeral service. : 

Mr. Charles E. Gilliland’s father died in Attalla, 
Ala., only a few hours before the death of Mrs. 
Gillland. 


Henry Lyman Waters 


Henry Lyman Waters was born Nov. 11, 1844, 
near Erie, Pa., and died Sept. 27, 1935, at Archie, 
Mo. His parents were David and Chloe Waters. 

He leaves three sons, Charles D. and Victor L. of 
Kim, Colo., H. Lee of Dolores, Colo., and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Chas. W. Garland of Archie, Mo., at whose 
home he died. He leaves also twelve grandchildren 
and seventeen great-grandchildren. 

He was the youngest of nine children, all of whom 
have died except his sister, Mrs. Eudora Twitchell of 
Archie, Mo. 

Mr. Waters was married to Lavicey E. Coulter of 
Meadville, Pa., Dec. 25, 1866. She died March 18, 
1935. 

Mr. Waters was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
enlisted at the age of eighteen, and served for the 
duration of the war. He was adjutant of the G. A. R. 
Post at Austin, Mo., for many years, and was the 
sole remaining member of the Post. 

His funeral was held Sept. 28 in the Universalist 
church at Archie, with the pastor, Dr. B. B. Tout, in 
charge. His uncle, Rev. Bushnell Hitchcock, was a 
famous minister of the Universalist Church. Burial 
was in Crescent Hill cemetery. 


Mrs. Grace Pearson Hoyt 


Mrs. Grace P. Hoyt, widow of Charles M. Hoyt, 
former postmaster in Haverhill, Mass., and a member 
of the city government, died at her home, 117 Sum- 
mer Street, Malden, Mass., on Thursday, Oct. 3. 

She was born in Georgetown, Mass., May 9, 1863, 
the daughter of Henry and Elizabeth Pearson. She 
removed to Haverhill at an early age and lived there 
up to 1932, when she went to Malden with her daugh- 
ter, Miss Marjory T. Hoyt. She is survived by this 
daughter and a son, Glenn T. Hoyt of Melrose, also a 
granddaughter, Miss Eleanor Hoyt. 

The funeral services, conducted by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Mrs. Hoyt’s former minister in Haverhill, 
were held at the funeral home of Dole and Childs, 
Haverhill, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 6. Interment 
was in the Linwood Cemetery, Bradford. 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the “Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 3, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dezen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOJ 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor proe 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Two dark figures in front of a Lenox 
Avenue restaurant gesticulated threaten- 
ingly. Their voices rose higher. The cop 
saw his duty, and sauntered that way. 

The voices lowered, and the gesticula- 
tions subsided, as he approached, ‘and he 
was convinced that it was only a friendly 
argument. For, as he paused, this is what 
he heard: 

“T tells you I ain’t got it, and I tells you 
again. Now, you do what I tells you and 
go see Jim. Boy, that man’s got money, 
real money—boy, I mean he’s got foldin’ 
money.’’— New York Sun. 

* * 

A very strict lady was called out of bed 
one morning at 5 o’clock. The following 
dialogue ensued: 

Voice: ‘‘Hello!”’ 

Lady: ‘“‘Hello.” 

Voice: ‘How are you this morning?” 

Lady: “All right.”’ 

Voice: ‘Then I guess I must have the 
wrong number.”—Troy Times Record. 

* * 

An Englishman, on a lecture-tour of the 
United States, says Americans don’t know 
how to use their leisure. When English 
lecturers visit this country they invariably 
make the mistake of judging all Americans 
by the few who attend their lectures.— 
Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

Listed in the roster of the Fordham foot- 
ball squad are players Napiorski, Barbat- 
ski, Lesinski, Wojciechowicz, Gangemi, 
Gurske, and Lanechia. It looks as 
though Fordham has another invincible 
Irish team in the making.—Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

The Reich press pays glowing tribute to 
the United States for giving the Philip- 
pines their independence. Some view 
this as evidence that Hitler may follow 
precedent and free the Germans.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. ( 

“How long have they been married? 

“About five years.” 

“Did she make him a good wife?” 

“No; but she made him an awfully good 
husband.”—Hachange. 

If everybody who wants a piece of 
government money got it either the De- 
pression or the Government would be 
ended.—Indianapolis News. 

x 

There is equality left in the old world. 
Any little European boy has a chance to 
grow up and some day become an unknown 
soldier.— Poriland Oregonian. 

hoe ok 

President Roosevelt says he favors peace 
in Hthiopia and he might also commit him- 
self against sin—Indianapolis Star. , 

* * 
A scheme is wanted for popularizing tea 
in America. Why not prohibit it?—Punch. 
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The Beacon Song 


and Service Book 


An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 
of church schools and young 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 


Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. 


The Services” 


are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


The Hymns 


offer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merits 
the respect of musicians. 


A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
able for junior choirs. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 
Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, $0 cents. 


Ready October 28 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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